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SCHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 


SUMMER SESSION, 1894—PLYMOUTH, MASS., JULY 


Economic aud social questions will be discussed from various points of view by a large corps of able lecturers 
partment will bear upon the Labor Question and allied eneee. 
Plymouth has proved a most attractive place for a $ 


great historic interest. 


ummer School. 


Tuition: $20 for alllectures; $15 for any two departments; 310 for one Department. 


Board: $7 to $18 per week. 


12 TO AUGUST 15. 


The courses in each De 


Good sailing and sea-bathing, beautiful drives and many places of 


Apply to H. N. P. Hubbard, or A. S. Burbank, Plymouth, Mass. 


For Program, giving further details, which will be ready soon, apply to the Secretary of the School, S. BURNS Weston, LIS South llth 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A.—ECONOMICS. 


Prof. H. C. Apams, Ph.D. (Director), Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 


Economics and Social Progress. 


1.—Prof. Henry C. ADAMS, Ph.D., University of Mich. 
a. Historical Basis of Modern Industries 
(5 Lectures). July 12-17. 

1. Relation of Industrial History to Economics. 2. 

Social and Industrial Results of Textile Inventions, 

3. Social and Industrial Results of Steam Transporta 

tion. 4. The Legal Basis of Modern [ndustries. 5. In 

dustrial Significance of Corporations. 


b. Relation of Economic Theory to Social | 


Progress (4 Lectures). July 18-21. 


1. An Interpretation of * English Political Economy.” | 11__prof. Wooprow WILsos, Pb.D., Princeton Untv 


The Ethical Function of the State (2 Lec- | 


2. An Interpretation of the “ Historical School of Eco- 
nomy.” 3. An Interpretation of ‘Socialism ”’ as a So 
cial Theory. 4. The Ethical Function of the State in 
its Relation to Industry. 


ce, The Transportation Problem(3 Lectures). 
Aug. 13-15, 
1. Sketch of Railway Development in the United 
States. 2. Railway Rates as a Factor in Social Devel 
opment. 8. Commisstons as a Solution of the Rail 
way Problem. 
1l.—Pres. E. BENJ. ANDREWS, LL.D., Brown University, 
Civilization and Money: Their Relation 
Illustrated by the History of Money 
(8 Lectures). July 23-25. 

1. Monetary History before 1800. 2. Monetary His 


tory from 1800 to 1870. 3. Monetary History from 
1870 to the Present Time. 


11I.—Prof. J. B. CLARK, A.M., Amherst College. 


The Ethics and the Economics of Distribu- 


bution (8 Lectures). July 26-28. 
1. The Economic Standpoint of Distribution as com- 
pared with the Ideal. 2. Abnormal Influences in Dis 
tribution. 3 Future Distribution as indicated by 
Present Tendencies. 


1V.—Prof. FRANKLIN H. _—— A.M., Bryn Mawr Col 
ege. 
The Social Functions of Wealth (3 Lee- 
tures). July 30-Aug. 1. 


1. The Relation of Wealth to Evolution. 2. The Rela- 
tion of Wealth to Popular Welfare. 3. The Relation 
of Wealth to Social Reorganization. 


V.—Prof. RichMonD Mayo-Smitu, Ph.D., Columbia Col 
lege. 


Ethnical Basis for Social Progress in the 
United States (3 Lectures). Aug. 2-4. 
1. Theories of Mixture of Races and Nationalities and 
Application to the United States. 2. Assimilat‘'ng 
Influence of Climate and (ntermarriages. 3. Assimi 
lating Influence of Social Environment. 


VI.—Dr. E. R. L. Govutp, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins Uni 
versity. 
Practical Problems in Municipal Econo- 
my (3 Lectures). Aug. 68. 


1. The Liquor Problem. 2. The Housing of the Poor. 
3. Public Recreation. 


VU.—Prof. J. W. Jenks, Ph.D., Cornell University. 
Relation of Political and Industrial Re- 
form (8 Lectures). Aug. 911. 

1. The Scope and Nature of Political Economy and of 

Politics compared. 2. The Effect upon Politics of the 

Present Industrial Organization. 3. The Political Re 

forms that would be of most Renefit to Industrial 

Society. 





| 1V.—Pres. JamMES MacALisTer, LL.D., 





COURSES OF LECTURES. 
B.—ETHICS, 


Prof. FeLix ADLER, Ph.D. (Director), New 
York. 


Ethics and the Labor Question. 
I.—Prof. FELIX ADLER, Ph.D., New York, 
Outlines of Economic Ethics 12 Lectures 
July 12, 14, 18, 21, 24, 26, 28, 31, 
August 2, 9, 13, 15. 
Hir torical Introduction; An Ethical Theory of Soctety 
needed to determine the 
an Ethical Theory of Soctety; Applications to the In 
dividual, to the Famity. to tne Trade and Professton; 
How to bring about Progress towards the Ethical 
Ideal of Society. 


tures). July 138, 16, 17. 


1. The Nature of the State and Its Kelation to Pro 
gress. 2 Tne Organs of the State and Its Means of 
Advancement. 3. Political Liberty, Political Expe 
diency, and Political Morality in the Democratic 
State. 


| I1T.—WHuti1aM M. Satter, Philadelphia. 


The Ethical Ideal of the State 3 Lectures). 
July 19, 20. 


Drexel Institute 
Philadelphia. 


The Relation of the School to the Labor 


Problem (3 Lectures). Aug. 6,7, 8. 
1. The Industrial Relations or the School. 2. The Po 
liti‘al Relations of the School. 3. The Ethical Rela 
tions of the School. 

There will be aconference of educators and teach- 
ers during this week, August 5th to 1!th inclusive 
The relation of various forms of educational activity 
to ethics will be considered by leading educators, and 
opportunity will be afforded for full and free discus 
sion. 

The conference will be in charge of the fol'owing 
committee: 

SAMUEL T. DuTTON, Supt. of Schools, Brookline, Mass. 
Prof. Parc. H. Hanvs, Harvard University. 
Miss Lucy WHEELOcK, Chauncy Hall School, Boston, 


ass. 

Rev. ENDIcoTT PEaBopy, Groton. Mass. 

JamMES A. PaGe, Master Dwight School, Boston, Mass 

Ray GREEN Heine, Master English High School, Cam 
bridge, Mass. 

Subject for discussion and the names of speakers will 

be announced later. 


V.—Mrs. ANN« GARLIN SPENCER, Providence, R. I 
The Relation of the Family to the Labor 
Question 3 Lectures). July 23, 4M, 25. 

1. The Ancient Family and the Modern Family; the Old 
aod the New Workshop. 2. The Work of Women and 
of Children outside the Home; Problems and Sugges 
tions. 3. What Distinct Contribution may the Vo 
dern Home make to the Solution of Labor Problems ? 


VI.—Rev. Rosgerr A. Hotiayp, S.T.D., St. Louis. 
Christianity and Social Reform 
tures). July 2h, 27, 3. 


3 Lec- 


VIl.—Staytos Corr, Ph.D., London 

Socialism and the Labor Morement (4 Lec- 
July W, Aug. 1, 3, 4. 
1. The Beginnings of Socialism in this Century. 2. 
The Positivist Theory of Labor and Capital (Auguste 
Comte). 3. Soctalism tn Germany. or Karl Marx and 
Ferdinand Lasalle. 4. Present Day Socialism in Eng 
land 


fures) 





Economic Ideal; Outlire of | 





C.—HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 
Prof. C. H. Toy, LL.D. (Direct: 


University 


Harvard 


The Church and the Labor Question. 


1.—Prof. C. H. T 
The Old 


Y, Harvard University 
Test 1 
7) 
Ie 
1. The Industrial Life of the Hebrews 
Debts; Shemitta; Sabbattc Year Land 7 
Year of Jubilee. 4. Charity Laws: the Fan 
vendence of the Citheen: Dienicy of | 
eged Soctalism. 6. Influence of Religto: 
IL — Prof. Henry S. Nasu, Cambridge Episcopal The. 
logical School 


The Early Church (6 Lect i | : 
1. The Early Church laid the foundation of modern 
political history. 2. Contributions of Greek Philos: 
phy. Roman law, and the Rible to the campaign 
against privilege. 3. The “rst three centurtes; eman 
cipation of the tndividual,; duty in place of privilege 
charities. 4. The Church established; makes a defini 
tion of man which was bound to create the socal 
question communism of the fathers. 5. The barbartans 
mosastic moralization of labor; hostility to taking in 
terest; liberty, equality, fraternity in monasteries 
6. End of the period; Charles the Great; potential de 
mocracy,; theory of proprietorship 


Ill.—Prof. Tor. 
Islam July %W-Aug. 1 


1. Treatment of Labor in the Koran; Moral Religious 
Principles affecting the Questéon. 2. Social Organiza 
tion under the gdad Califate: Modification of the 
Peraian System. 3. Spain. Contrast between the La 
ber Conditions of the Visigothic Kingdom and thos 
of the Moslem Rule. 4. Industrial Conditions in 
Eaypt under the Pharaohs, the Greeks, and Romans, 
the Arabs. the Mamluks, the English. 5. Present In 
dustrial Movements in Turkey. 4. Conflict of Re 
ligtous Systems in India; Industrial Condition of the 
Mohammedan Population. 


6 Lectures 


IV.—Prof. W. J. Asuiey, Harvard University 
The Medieval Church (6 Lectures). 


oR 


~ 


tug 


1. Transition from slavery to serfdom. 2. Rise of 
trade and Industry, The Canonist teaching the first 
boxy of economic doctrine 3. Fair price and rea 
sonable wage. Postulates of Canonist economics. 4. 
History of doctrine of usury down to the sixteenth 
century. Why the church clung to the doctrine of 
usury. Discussion of its policy. 6. Attitude of Re 
formers and Catholic Theologians towards economic 
questions. Alleged relation between religious changes 
and the growth of pauperism. 


JouN GRakaM Brooks, Cambridge. 
The Modern Church 6 Lectures) 


I. The Church and Modern Democracy. 2. The Ca 
tholic Church and the Le Play Societies. 3. The Pope 
and the Encyclical. 4. The Actual Social work of the 
Catholic Church. 5. (a) The Social Movement in the 
Protestant Church. 6. (b) The Social Movement in 
the Protestant Church. 


Aug. *- 


Sunday Afternoon Lectures. 

July 15.—St. Francis of Aasisi. 
St. Paul. 

July 22.—Savonarola, Mr. Tuomas Davipsoy. 

July 29.—Meister Eckhart. Prof. Josiah Royce, Har 
vard University. 

August 5.— William the Silent. Rev. Dr. Hopags, Dean 
of the Cambridge Episcopal! Theological School. 

August 12. Gregory the Great. Rev. Tuomas SHanan, 
Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 


Rev. 8. M. CroTuers, 
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-:ducational. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Stri 
MM RLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. Gro, A. CASWELL, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.— 
WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 

Principals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 
or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early ap- 
plication necessary. 





CONNECTICUT, Waterbu: 
vi MARGARET S DIOCESAN 
School.—Nineteenth at, opens Sept. 20, 1893. 
he Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary R. 
Hillard, Principal. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 Ww. Franklin St. 
DGE WORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Girls. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principa 
8ist year begins September 21, paie0s. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 


YIAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year). 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass, In- 
stitute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building on Copley Square is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 252 Marlborough St. 

TSS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 

School for Girls reopens October 3. College Pre- 
paratory, Regular, and Elective Courses. Specialists in 
each. Tenth year. 

MASSACHUSETT, Boston, 128 Marlborough St. 

ISS LEWIS'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

reopens Oct. 4. College Preparatory and Elective 
Courses. A few boarding pupils will be received into 
the Principal’s family. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year opens September 26, 1893. 
Amy Morris Homans, 

Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos: 
Bes TON UNI VERSI TY Law School. 


4ddress the Dean. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cat Cambridg 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Conco 
NCORD HOME SCHOOL. —25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical eeates- anger po ath — and ac- 
cording to latest models. ‘acres of gro 
JAMES 8. GanLaND, "Principal. 


MASACHUNATTS, Gennhe 
ROSPECT HILL SCH OOL FOR GIRLS 
“AN IDEAL SCHOOL”—So says a Boston parent. 
Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
JAMEs C, Parsons, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymou 
R. KNAPP’S HO: WE SCHOOL FOR 
Boys—12 boys; 27th mmr. 
H. W. Royat (Harv.), Head Maste 
‘Mrs. Kyarr, Principal. — 


MASSACHUSETTS, Qui nc. 


DAMS ACA DEW M Y.—PREPARES 
Boys for the leading ne. Second term begins 


January 3 1894. Addre 
og Ww. ‘R. TYLER, Master. : 


"MASSACHUSETTS, ‘Springfield. 
NV R. AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE’S 
School for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard’ Ss. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester, 66 West St. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scienti- 
fie School. Send for Catalogue. 








Micutcay, Houghto 
N\ ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL,.—A 
F State School of Engineering and allied subjects. 
Has Summer Courses in Surveying, Shop Practice, As- 
saying, Ore-Dressing, and Field Geology. Instruction 
thoroughly practical. Large equipment. Tuition free. 
For Catalogue, write ‘to 
M. E. Wapsworts, A.M., Ph.D., Director. 





New HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 
N FUNE, 1894, MISS MORGAN WILL 
Ms from’ her Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Miss Georgianna S. Woodbury, a graduate of Smith sl 
lege, will open the school in September. College 
ratory and Academic courses. Address for circu or. 
as Woopsun?, 13 Wi eahingtoa St., Gloucester. Mass. 


NEW Y ORK, Kingston- -on-Hudson 
OLDEN HILL PREP >4RATORY 
7 School for Boys. Joun M. Cross, A-M., Principal. _ 
NEw YORK Ciry, 9 University Place. 
EACHERS’ COLLEGE, AFFILIAT- 


ED with Columbia Coll ge, offers to both men 
and women university courses in pedagogy, leadiag to 


the degrees of A.B, A.M., and Ph.D. 
° WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 





‘ iiemiihieead 


NEw YorK Ciry, 30, 32, and 34 East 57th Street. 
TSS PEEBLESAND MISS THOMP.- 
SON’S renin soe and Day School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, October 4, 1894. 


New York, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts. 
‘HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 








NEw YorK City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. St. 
HEMISSES MERING TON— 
French and English School. Resident pupils. 





NEw YorK, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
—The next school year begins inns ~ygamaal Sept. 20, 
1894. Applications should be made early. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Maw 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN. 

Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under- 
aduate and er raduate instruction. Awards annually 
wo European Fellowships (value $500), five Graduate 
Scholarships (value $200). and nine Resident Graduate 
tans ngs od c—— $525) in Greek, Latin, English, Teu- 
ce Languages, Mathematics History or 
Polltics, Chounietry, and Biology. Full undergraduate 
and ah uate Courses in these departments and in Phi- 
poe y =< Ae tesa Graduate Courses in Semitic Lan- 
es. r Program or Graduate Pamphlet, address 

ase 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Ave. 
ISS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
ing and Day School.—26th year. “ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa- 
minations are held in the school by an (a from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS AND M1SS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young Fiadies reopens October 2. Students prepared 
for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848, 
Opens Sept. 28. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport. 
ICKINSON SEMINAR Y.—Both Sexes, 
Regular and Elective courses. Degrees conferred. 
Fits for College. Music. Art, Modern Languages spe- 
cialties Steam heat, electric lights, home comforts. 
Write for Catalogue. 
E. J. Gray, D.D., President. 





Virani, Norfolk 
ORFOLK ACADEMY FOR BOYS.— 
Prepares for Un. of Va., J. H. Un., U.S. Mil. and 
Naval Academies, Schools of Science. 
ROBERT W. TUNSTALL, B.A., Principal. 





RHODE ISLAND, Providence, 26 Cabot Street. 
ISS MARY C. WHEELER'S PRE- 
paratory,Collegiate, and Art School reopens Octo- 
ber 2, S94. ‘ertificate admits to Brown University, 
Smith and Wellesley Colleges. College Professors in 
Collegiate Department. Art School prepares for Paris 
studios. Limited number of hoarding pupils. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Eighteenth year now open. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy and perspective. Principal tnstruc- 
tors: F. W. Benson, E. C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
(Drawing and Painting), C. Howard Walker and Mrs. 
William Stone (Decorative Design), B. L. Pratt (Model- 
ling), G. H. Monks, M. D. (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross 
(Perspective). Pupilsare allowed the free use of the 
galleries of the Museum. For circulars giving detailed 
information, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, 
Manager. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Courses are offered for Teachers and Advanced Stu- 
dents in Greek, Sanskrit, Latin, German, French, Span- 
ish, English, Philoso »sophy, Experimental Psychology, 

Pedagogy, Political Economy, Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Drawing and Art, Mechan- 
ical Drawing and’ Designing, Architectural Drawing, 
Experimental Engineering, Physical Training. 


Courses are also offered in the School of Law. 


For circulars apply to THE REGISTRAR, 
SORNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N. Y. 








OCK WOOD HOUSE.—Home for 6 boys. 
GREYSTONE.—For younger bovs. Preparation 

tor Cullege. Family influences. Refined surroundings. 
Gymnasium. ALFRED COLBURN ARNOLD, Short Hills, N.J. 
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L:ducatonal. 
THE SAUVEUR 
SUMMER COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 


NINETEENTH SESSION. 

The next session of The Sauveur College of Languages 
and Amherst Summer School will be held at AMHERST, 
Mass., from July 2 to August 10. For Programmes and 
particulars, ad _ 

L. SAUVEUR, 


6 Copley dareek, Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
Or, Prof. W. L. MonTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 
N.B. Dr. Sauveur ee send to applicants circulars of 
his educational works. 


RIVERVIEW ,oitintrersi&.v 


68TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies and Business. Military organi 
zation. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 
T. AGNES’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Albany, N. Y.—Under the direction of Bishop Doane 
Choice of four courses of study for graduation. An ad 
vanced classical course may be taken, or any special 
atudies. For catalogue, address Miss E. W. Boy, Prin. 


MISS BALDWIN’S 


DAY, BOARDING, and COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
sc HOOL F FOR GIRLS reopens Sept. 26, 1504. Address 
Miss FL FLORENCE | 3ALDWIN, BRY N MAW R, PA. 








Teachers, etc. 
LADY HAVING HEROWN SCHOOL 


in New York has rented a country house in a de- 
sirable and healthful location, where she wilt receive a 
limited number of pupils, who will be under the chape 
ronage of herself and her teachers. A judicious amount 
of daily instruction will be combined with a happy 
outdoor life. Pupils who wish to prepare for school or 
college work can receive special courses. For particu 
lars and references, address Miss GAYLER, 

174 West 86th Street, New York. 


fe ROPE.—A LADY, TEACHING IN 
_« one of the Boston High Schools, is to take a year’s 
leave of absence for travel and study in Europe and 
wishes to take — of a young girl “during the year. 
There are four ladies in the party. References, Rev. 
ward Everett Hale, D.D., and Mr. Ellis Peterson, 
Board of Supervisors of —s Public Schools. 
Address at once, A. B. C., care of the Nation. 











Ase MOISELLE Ms 2. ACHE R A T 


Aug. Fem. Seminary, Staunton, Va., desires to 
spend June, July, August, travelling or teaching. Ex- 
ceptional training in French, German, and Piano offer- 
ed. Experienced traveller (Russia, Poland). Would 
take small all party to Europe. 





4 HARVARD GRADUA TE le VD 
Ph.D., experienced tutor, having a practical 
knowledge of French and German from several years’ 
residence in Europe, would like to take one or two 
boys abroad, giving instruction in college preparatory 
work. Address X., 858 “ae St, C ponsiathttndt 


TEACHE R OF HIGH STA. A ‘DIL. VG 

in modern-language work in the East—good ex 
ecutive—present salary $2,000, would change for the 
same or more, in school or college. [fhe very highest 
sineesenbenncea E. S., care Matton. 





4 SU M, ME R SCHOOL F OR Ll T TLE 
Pi Girls will be opened at Cape May, N. J., the term 
beginning June 15. Early application should be made. 
For further particulars and circulars, address The Misses 
ARNOLD, 20380 C bestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“HE PRIN CIPAE OF A PRIV. ‘A TE 

school, experienced in preparatory work, and a 
specialist in English and Classics, desires an engage 
ment for department work in a first-class school. R. T. 8. 
care sation. 


By MPA NION. vas Malia: 4 Ci Pla British 
Army, extensively travelled, desires position. 
Would take charge of young men ‘wishing to see the 
world. Highest testimonials. COLONEL, 
39 East 21st St., N. Y. City. 


N EXPERIENCED GRADUATE OF 

the University of V ofege. desires a position in 
some good high school or co a: For references and 
testimonials, address N. D., care Nation. 











,. TEACHER, EXPERIENCED IN 
 % Dg poe and college work in various subjects, 
a Ph in Mathematics, wishes to make a suitable en 
gagement for the fall. Address C. M. E., care Nation, 


AlN EXPERIENCED LADY TEACH- 
er of German and French—pure accent—speaking 
English fluently, wishes a position in school or college. 
_A Ak iress- F. D.. Nation. 








LE ARV. ARD GRADU ATE WISHES To 
tutor during summer months. Young pupil, 12 
16, preferred. Address X. the Nation. 


DIRONDACKS.—INSTRUCTION 


in ‘nied at Lake P — by College Professor, after 
June 10 R. . Teac hers’ C ollege, N. Ye 





HARLES W. STO: VE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 








School A: peucses. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
21 ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teac ners, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc,, to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 


Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE FISK TE. ACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.; 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 32 Chureh Street, Toronto; 
131 Third Street, Portland, Or.; 1204 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles. Agency Manual free. 
EVERETT oO. Fk & Co. 


HE NE Ww AME “RIC AN TE ACHER 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and inl 
wishing a change at an increased salary should address 
C. B. RUGGLES & Co. (Palace Hotel ee Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 0, 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

has filled over 1,300 positions,more than half with 
in the last two years. High-class vacancies how for Sep 
tember. New handbook sent free, C.J. ALBERT, Ma 
nager, 211 Wabash Ave.., Chicago, ul. 





MERICANAND FOREIGN Prof , 
Fai tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supp ste “a to 
colleges, schools, and families. MIRIAM CoYRIERE 
150 Sth Ave-, cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


TATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCA 
s TION, Miss CRostHwairt, Prop , cor. Church and 
High Sts., Nashville, Tennessee. The Leading Schoo! 
and Teachers’ Agency of the South and Southwest. 


d DVICE about Schools, and Circulars fre: 
Le to parents. Best Teachers supplied for Colleges, 
Schools, and Families without charge. 1" & Huys 
SOON, UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 1l4th St., N.Y. 


SS CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ 
zency. Oldest and best now nin the U.S. 
stats ished 185 5. 7 3} East 14th St.. N.Y 
HE BRIDGE . TEACHERS AGEN. 

cies, 110 Tremont St., Boston, and 211 Wabash 

Ave., Chicago. Ageney Manual free to any address 

MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Bureau. Miss Grace Powers Tuomas, M’g’r, 
% Park St., Boston, Mass. 





Ay , is valuable in proportion to its 
Liz é A ¢ ene 2 influence. If it merely hears of 
vacancies and fells Tha is something, but if 
you about them tf it is asked to recom 
mend a teacher and recom 
) 
mends you, that hy more. Ours Re COMME ni. s 


. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y 


_ BRENTANO’S 
NEW POCKET DICTIONARIES. 


Compiled by J E. Weasely. 

Printed at the press of Bernard Tauchnitz in Leipzig. 
Germany, from the plates of the famous Tauchnitz S+ 
ries, and bound specially for Brentano's in cloth 

English-German and German-English. 

English-French and French-English. 

English-Italian and Italian-E nglish. 

English-Spanish and Spanish-English 

English-Latin and Latin-English. 

French-German and German-French 

Italian-German and German-Italian. 

Russian-German and German-Russian 

Each 1 vol., 16mo, pocket size, tastefully bound in red 
cloth, limp. 

Special en to Schools and Colleges. 

For sale by all booksellers in the United States, or 
sent to any address neoees pes 5 by the publishers. 

BRENTANO’ 
31 Union Square, New York. 








Just Published. 
Studies in the Evolution 
of English Criticism. 


By Lavra JOHNSON WYLIE, Graduate Stu- 
dent of English in Yale University. Price, 
postpaid, $1.10, 


GINN & CO., Publishers. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON, 


TO EDUCATORS : 


We will send a sample copy 
of THE ARENA to any teacher or educator on receipt 
of ten cents. THE ARENA contains one hundred and 
forty four pages monthly, and devotes far more space 
to ethical, educational, social. and economic problems 
than any other review published in the English speak 
ing world. Address 


ARENA PUBLISHING CO 
Boston, Mass. 
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HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 





Lawrence Scientific School. 


This School, which, together with the ¢ Ollege and 
the Graduate School, ts under the control of ¢ 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, offers eleven courses 
of study, each of four years’ duration, leading ¢ 
the degree of Bachelor of Science, viz 


lL. Civil Engineering 
II Mechanical Engineering 
Il. Electrical Engineering 
IV. Mining Engineering 
V. Architecture 
VI. Chemistry 
VIL. Geology 
VILL. Botany and Zodlogy 
IX. Anatomy, Physiology, and Physical Training 
X. General Course in Science 
XL. Course in Science for Teachers 


For further information, address 
N.S. SHALER, Deas 
CaMPRiDor, Mase 


Summer Courses of 
Instruction. 


GENERAL STATEMENT. 


During the summer 


will be given as folk 


f ISM4 courses of instruction 





English, two courses. 

Anglo-Saxon 

German, two courses 

French, two courses 

Histery and Art of Teaching 

Psychology, two courses 

Draughting and Descriptive Geometry 

Solid Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Engineering, three courses, vu 
Topographical Surveying, 
Railway Surveying, 
Electrical Engineering 

Physics, two courses 

Chemistry, four courses, viz 








Fundamental Principles of Chemistry 
Qualitative Analysis 
Quantitative Analysis 


Organic Chemistry. 
Botany: Vegetable Morphology and Physiology 
and Microscopical Anatomy of Phaenogams 
Geolozy. four courses 
Physical Training, two courses 
Courses at the Medical School. 


Women as well as men are admitted to these 
courses, except those in the Medical School, those in 
Engineering, and the two more advanced courses in 
Geology 

During the session of the schools the College Li 
brary will be open from 9a. mu. till5p.m. The Mu 
seum of Comparative Zodlogy, the Peabody Museum, 
the Semitic Museum. and the Mineralogical Collec 

ion are also accessible to students during the sum 
mer vacation 

In general, the fees for the above-mentioned 
courses, except those in Chemistry, Botany, Engi 
neering, Physical Training, and Elocution, are 220 
for each course, which are payable in advance to the 
Bursar of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass 

Board and lodging may be obtained in Cambridge 
during the summer vacation at a cost of from $5 to 

ld per week. Students are advised to take their 
meals at.the restaurant provided by the committee, 
in Foxcroft House, where food will be provided at 
cost 

Other information may be obtained on applica 
tion to The Secretary of Harvard University, Cam 
bridge, Mass 
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G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


Piers Plowman 
1363-1399, 
A Contribution to the History of English Mys- 
ticism. By J. J. JUSSERAND, author of 
‘* The English Novel in the Time of Shake- 
speare,” ‘‘ English Wayfaring Life in the 
Middle Ages,” etc. 12mo, $3.50. 
THE INCOGNITO LIBRARY. 
Short Pseudonymous Stories by Representative 
Writers. 


VOLUME I. 


e e 
The Shen’s Pigtail. 
By. Mr. M—. 

To be followed by 

‘*- Young Sam and Sabina,” by Tom Cobbleigh; 
‘*The Hon. Stanbury and Others,” by ‘‘ Two”; 
‘* Helen,” by the author of ‘‘ The Passing of a 
Mood”; ‘‘ Cliff Days,” by X; ‘‘ Lesser’s Daugh- 
ter,” by Mrs. Andrew Dean, etc., etc. 





Harvard Stories. 


Sketches of the Undergraduate. By W. K. 
Post. Second Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.25; 
Popular Edition, paper, 50c. 


‘*Mr. Post’s manner of telling these tales is in its 
way inimitable. The atmosphere of the book in its 
relation to the localities where the scenes are laid 
is well nigh perfect. The different types of under. 
graduates are oye 3 A drawn, and there is a dramatic 
element in most of the stories that is very welcome. 
It goes without saying that Harvard man will find 
keen pleasure in this volume, while for those who 
desire a faithful picture of certain phases of Ame 
rican student life it offersa noteworthy fund of in- 
struction and entertainment.’’— Literary News. 


The Story of Margredel. 


Being a Fireside History of a Fifeshire Fa- 
mily. By D. StoRRAR MELDRUM. Third 
edition. 16mo, cloth, $1.00; popular edi- 
tion, paper, 50 cents. 

“The story is in style a little masterpiece. Before 

I had read five s I knew I was face to face with 

a book which would live. A place in the front rank 


among the coming men must be ceded to the author 
of this delightful k.”"—Jerome K. Jerome 


“It is a tale of passion and retribution. . . . 
‘Tue Story or Margredel’ is told with brevity, 
force and reticence. . . . Perhaps the finest 
thing in the book is the portrait of Mrs. Douglas 
Oliphant, a woman whose entire history—an uncom- 
yp A moving one—the reader seems to know; but 
it is done with so few strokes that the reader won- 
ders how he knowsit. Mr. Meldruin’s work has dis- 
tinet power and originality."'—The British Weekly. 


The Bayadere, and 
Other Sonnets. 


By Francis A. Sattus. Limited letter-press 
edition, with portrait. 8vo, half morocco, 
$3.00. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Natural Law of 
Money. 


Wherein the successive steps in the growth of 
money are traced from the days of barter 
to the introduction of the modern clear- 
ing-house, and monetary principles are 
examined in their relation to past and pre- 
sent legislation. By WiLuiam BrovuGH. 
12mo, $1.00. 





Descriptive prospectuses of the ‘Story of the Na- 
tions” and the ** Heroes of the Nations,’’ and quar- 
terly ‘Notes,’ giving full descriptions of the sea- 
son's publications, sent on application. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, & C0.’S PUBLICATIONS, 





A Student’s History of England. 


From the Earliest Times to 1885. By SAMUEL 
Rawson GarpIneR, M.A., LL.D. Tlus- 
trated under the superintendence of Mr. 
St. Jonn Hops, Secretary to the Society 
of Antiquaries. Complete in one volume, 
With 378 Illustrations and full Index. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, plain, $3.00. 

Or separately : 
Vol I B.C.55-A.D. 1509. With 173 Illus- 
trations and Index. $). 20. 
Vol. Ii. 1509-1689. With 96 Illustrations 
and Index. $1.20. 
Vol. III. 1689-1885. With 109 Illustrations 
and Index. $1.20. 


An Atlas of English History. 
Edited by SamuEL Rawson GARDINER, M.A., 
LL.D. 66 Colored Maps, 22 Plans of Bat- 
tles, ete., and full Index. Feap. 4to. $1.50. 


A History of England. 

By the Rev. J. FRanck Bricut, D.D., Master 

of University College, Oxford. 

Period I. —Mep1ia#vat Monarcuy, The Departure of 
the Romans to Richard III. From a.p, 449 to 
1485. 12mo, $1.50. 

Period Il.—Pgrsonat Monarcuy: Henry VII to 
James II. From 1485 to 1688. 12mo, $1.75. 

Period I1] —ConstirutionaL Monarcuy: William 
and Mary to William IV. From 1689 to 1837. 
12mo, $1.75. 

Period [1V.—Tae GrowTH oF Democracy: Victoria, 
From 1837 to 1880. 12mo, $1 75. 


A Handbook in Outline of the Political 
History of England to 1887. 
Chronologically arranged. By A. H. DYKE 
ACLAND, M.P., and CyRiL RANSOME, 
anon Revised, with Index. Crown 8vo. 

.00. 


A Short History of England from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
With Tables, Plans, a Index, ete. By 

CyriLt Ransome, M.A., Professor of Mo- 
dern Literature and History, Yorkshire 
College, Victoria University. Crown 8vo. 

$1.50. 


A Primer of the English Constitution 
and Government. 
For the use of Colleges, Schools, and Private 
Students. By SHELDON Amos, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. $1.75. 


A Text=-Book of English History from 
the Earliest Times. 
By Osmunp Airy. With 16 Ma 
Index. New and thoroughly 
tion. 12mo, $1.50. 


Essays Introductory to the Study of 
English Constitutional History. 

By resident members of the University of Ox- 
ford. Edited by Henry OFFLEY WAKE- 
rare MA., and ARTHUR HaASssALL, M.A. 


English History for American Readers. 


By THoMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, author 
of ‘‘ Young Folks’ History of the United 
States,” etc,, and EDWARD CHANNING, As- 
sistant Professor of History in Harvard 
University. With 77 Illustrations, six 
colored Maps, Bibliography, a Chronologi- 
cal Table of Contents, and Index. 12mo. 
Pp. xxxii-334. Teachers’ price, $1.20. 


A History of the Papacy during the 
Period of the Reformation. 
By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., LL.D., 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough. Vol. 5. 
The German Revolt, 1517-1527. 8vo, $5.00. 
*,* Vols. I. and II. 1378-1464, $10.50. 
Vols. III. and IV. 1464-1518, $8.00. 


The Elements of English Constitutional 
History from the Earliest Time 
to the Present Day. 
By F. C. MontaGvs, M.A., Professer of His- 
bag University College, London. 12mo, 


and a full 
vised Edi- 





EPOCHS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. The Colonies, 1492-1750. By REUBEN 
GoLp THWAITES, Secretary of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin; author 
of ‘‘ Historic Waterways,” etc. With four 
colored maps. 12mo. ‘ 


2. Formation of the Union, 1750-1829. 

ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, A.B., 

Ph.D., the editor of the series. With five 
maps. 12mo. $1.25. 


3- Division and Reunion, 1829-1889. By 
Wooprow WIitson, Ph.D., LL,D., au- 
thor of ‘‘Congressional Government,” 
“The State.—Elements of Historical and 
Practical Politics,” ete. With five maps. 
12mo, $1.25. 





Epoch Maps Illustrating American 
History. 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Ph.D. Four- 
teen colored maps. Oblong quarto, limp 
cloth. Net, 50 cents. 


“Every student and teacher must be thankful to Pro- 
fessor Hart for his ‘ Epoch Maps.’ They bear witness to 
an immense amount of well-directed research among 
the sources.’’—Nation, N. Y. 


Young Folks’ History of the United 
States. 

By THOS. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. With 
Maps and Illustrations, an appendix cover- 
ing a list of books for consultation, Con- 
stitution of the U. 8., Chronological Table, 
Index, and a Series of Questions. 12mo, 
$1.00 net. 


Young Folks’ Book of American 
Explorers. 
By THomas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 12mo, 
$1.20 net. 


General View of the Political History of 
Europe. 

By ERNEST LAVISSE, Professor at the Sor- 
bonne. Translated, with the Author’s 
sanction, by CHARLES Gross, Ph.D., In- 
structor in History, Harvard University. 
12mo. With Index. $1.25. 


A History of Greece from the Earliest 
Times to the Death of Alexander the 
Great. 

By C. W. C. Oman, M.A., F.S.A., ete. Second 
and Enlarged Edition, With 12 Maps 
and Plans, Side Notes, and Full Index. 
12mo, $1.50. 


“ This is the best school history of Greece which has 
appeared for many a day. While the style is never 
heavy, nothing of importance has been omitted. The 
book is, moreover, not a mere summary of larger his- 
tories; it gives proof of independent judgment, and it 
passes beyond earlier books in finding room for the most 
recent informa ion derived from archzeological dis- 
coverles.”—English Historical Review. 


A First History of Rome. 


By W.S. Ropinson, M.A., Assistant Master 
at bey oat College. With Illustra- 
tions and Maps. 16mo. 80 cents. 


A First History of France. 


By LovuIse CREIGHTON, Author of ‘“ A First 
History of England,” etc., ete. 16mo. 
$1.25. 


A History of the Romans. 


For the use of Middle Forms of Schools. By 
R. F. Horton, M.A., formerly Fellow and 
Lecturer of New College, Oxford. 12mo. 
$1.25. 


An Introduction to Ancient History. 


Being a Sketch of the History of Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, Greece, and Rome. Witha 
Chapter on the Development of the Ro- 
man Empire into the Powers of Modern 
Europe. By LionEL W. LybeE, M.A., 
Classical Exhibitioner and Modern History 
Prize Essayist of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
With Three Colored Maps. $1.00. 





Our Classified Catalogue of School Books, covering works in all branches of Education, sent to 
any address, upon request, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 15 East 16th Street, NEW YORK, 
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BIOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


















Dodge’s Introduction to Elementary Practical Biology. (Just published.) 
A Laboratory Guide for High School and College Students. By CHARLES WriGcut DopGe, M.S., Professor of Biology in the University of 
Rochester. Crown S8vo, cloth, 445 pages. 21.80. 
The guide consists essentially of questions on the gross and minute structure and on the physiology of a series of common and plants w ‘ 
typical of their kind —questions w hich can be answered only by actual examination of the specimen by performance of n > tions a g 
for the collection of specimens, for their preservation, and for preparing them for examination, als® for performing simple physiological experiments Pa ila 
species are not required, as the questions usually apply equally well to several relate i forms, 
The materiai of which the guide is comp sed has been gradually accumulated during an experience of ne arly seven years of teaching high schoo! and 
lege classes, consisting of students of both sexes and of ages varying from fourteen to fifty years. With the except additions made while preparing th 
manual for printing, all of the work detailed has been performed by college students, and a very large part by student 1 the second vear of their high «! 
course. 
“I think the plan of this work is admirable. It is designed to bring out the ; “TI have examined it carefully and critically; and t) test it# working valu 
peculiar educational value of biological training, namely, the cultivation of direct have permitted one of the pupils of my elementary biology class t) use the text as 
observation; and Professor Dodge has succeeded in adhering to this lan producing | alaboratory guide. Next year I expect to use this text in my class in elementary 
a work which is thoroughly accurate and will be of great vaiue.”—HENRY F. Os blology.”—C. H. Turser, Professor of Natural Science, Clark sitvereity. NS ‘ 
BORN, Da Costa Professor of Biology, Colum ia College. Astanee, Ga. 
“It is the best book on the subject for our public schools, without exception, | ‘Tam very much pleased with the general plan, and think it the moet helpfua 
that I have seen.”—ELIZABETH P. ROLLINS, Teacher of Natural Science High School, lehoousan? guide tn biology that has vet appeare a Ishall certainly take the ave 
Fall River, Mass. sion to try it in my clawes.”—H. W. Cony, Professor of Biology, Wesleyan * 
| sity, Middletown, Conn. 
9 . 
Orton’s Comparative Zoology 
Comparative Zoology, Structural ani Systematic. For Use in Schools ani Colleges. By Jawes Orroyx, Pa.D. pp. 4h Wit 
Illustrations. Revised Edition, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 31.80. 
The distinctive character of this work consists in the treatment of the whole Animal Kingdom as a unit; inthe comparative stady of the development and 
variations of organs and their functions, from the simplest to the most complex state: in withholding Systematic Zoology u astered thous ‘ 
structural affinities upon which true classification is founded; and in being fitted for High Schools and Mixed Schools by its language and illustrations, vet going 
far enough to constitute a complete grammar of the science for the undergraduate course of any college ' 
It is so agreeably written and so admirably illustrated that it might almost be | It ts also well adapted for family reading, a multitude of tllustrations giviag {* 2 
said to do its own teaching.—Philadelphia Inquirer. } all the charm of a well stuffed picture book.- VY. Journal af Commer § 
’ . ; 
Draper’s Physiology 
Human Physiology, Statical and Dynamical; or, The Conditions and Course of the Life of Man. By Joun W. Draven, MD, LL.D ; 
pp. xvi., 650. With Index. Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, 33.50 ; 
A book that is full of interest, containing many striking views and nove! and | and the new tmpulse he has imparted to the study of [te mystertes.— Vort® America 4 
experimental illustrations. We make our sincere acknowledgments % the author | Review. { 
for the fresh contributions he has furnished to our knowledge of the laws of life, H 
9 . 7 : 
Draper’s Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 
A Text-Book on Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. For the Use of Schools and Colleges. By Jonn C. Drargr. M.D. LL.D, Professor 
Natural History and Physiology in the ¢ ‘ollege of the City of New York, ani P rofess or of Analytical Chemistry in the University of New 
York. pp. 260. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 
A sample copy of any one of the books mntioned in the foregoing list will } tf, fortpa’d, to any teachr x oF : F “+ “ 
of price. Special term will be made for introduction on? puest A 
. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pelitiaiees Franklin Square, New York City. 
. 
saeiteaiiaiiak: * ik eee ) 
OLMSTED’S COLLEGE PHIL OS SO! E ie 
FOURTH REVISION. By SHELDON. An Introduction to Natural Philosophy Designed as a Text Book in Physies for the Us Students in ¢ eae Ry Den 
son OLMSTED, LL D., revised by E S Sxeuti, LL.D., andR. G Kiysatt. Ph D. Fourth Revised Edition, by Sawer: Suetpos, Ph.D. CWiirzbure), Profes« ‘ 
of Physics and Flectrical Engineering, Polytechnic Institute of Prooklyn. S8vo, pp >iii, 46 Price, for introduction, $2.5 y mail, $2.75. Copies for 
examination mailed to Professors upon receipt of Two Dollars. 
The Third Revision of Olmsted's Natural Philosophy was published in 1882. Since that dat any changes have been mad t ‘ ature 
Physics, many improvements in the methods of presentation of complicated portions of the science have been publishe ¥ experienced & al al! 
the whole subject of Electricity and Magnetism has outgrown its formerapparei. For the Fourth Revisi n the wt ~k has been caref the req 
site changes made, and several chapters entirely rewritten 
Many new engravings from drawings mat le expressly for this editicn have been inserted 
The experience of those who have used this Revision is proof of its value asa text-book in Physics adapted to the reguirements of a college cours: As pow 
presented it is believed to contain all that is necessary for this department of a liberal education 


OLMSTED’S COLLEGE AS TRONOMY. ; 


















y 
THIRD STEREOTYPE EDITION, REVISED, WITH ADDITIONS BY COFFIN An Introduction to Astronomy for of Students in Colleg: By Denison 
OutmstTeED, LL D., Professor of Astronomy in Yale College. and E. S Ssevi, LL D., Professor ics in Amherst College. Third Editi j 
revised, with additions by Prof. SELDEN J. Corrty, Lafayette College. Octavo. cloth Pp. wii. 34, with numerous illustrations and diagrams. Price, for t 
introduction, $1.60; by mail $1.75. ‘ 
The subjeet of oe Analysis appearing to demand more extended treatment. Chapter XX. has been prepared for this edition, which also contains a ‘ 
number of revisions and corrections in accordance with the best authorities. A few articles have been rewritten and some matter added 
‘ The special advantages recognized in this text-book are: First— Absence of all superfluous matter and its moderate size, rendering its contents capable of 
being compassed within the limited time generally allotted to the subject. Second—Its distinct and accurate m athematical demonstrations, showing the strictly H 
scientific basis and methods of astronomical work, and rendering the book valuable, both as a means of mental discipline andas anintroduction to the practical 
application of its principles. 
Copies for examination mailed to teachers and professors upon receipt of One Dollar 
~ nl 7 ren ’ Tv ~~ ~ al > LA = a | 
COFFIN’S CONIC SECTIONS. 
NEW EDITION. Elements of Conic Sections and Analytical Geometry. By Jawes H. Corrix, LL.D., late Professor of Mathematics and Physics in Lafayette } 
College, and author of treatises on Solar and Lunar Eclipses, Astronomical Tables, The Wi: ds of the Globe. ete. Sixth Edition, revised and improved by 
SELDEN J. CorFiy, Ph.D., Hollenback Professor of Mathematics in Lafayette College. One volume, Svo, cloth, pp. 167. Price, for introduction, $1 08; by 
mail, $1.20. ; 
a ; ‘ : — ; ix 
In this edition are included a number of original Numerical Exercises, adapted to illustrate the meaning of Propositions, and to show the utility of the ie) 
truths taught. ik 
The student of Conic Sections will welcome the explanation of geometrical poi nts by the introduction of numerous references to the treatises of Professors i 
Loomis and Wentworth, which are given in addition to those to Legen ire and Euclid in the earlier editions é 
Copies for examination maile i to Professors and Teachers upon receipt of ¢ ne Dollar e 
: 
; ) el ~ -- YI? - 2p 3 
CHARLES COLLINS, PUBLISHER. . 


FOR SALE BY 


THE BAKER AND TAYLOR CO., 5 East Sixteenth Street, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, APRIL 26, 1594, 


The Week. 


A PENNSYLVANIA ‘‘idee”’’ of the way 
to settle the tariff and the currency at 
one stroke is clearly a-hatching. Sena- 
tor Cameron rather muddily outlined it in 
his speech on Wednesday week, in which 
he insisted that ‘‘ the tariff and silver 
are two sides of the same issue,” and 
declared that it was ‘‘ easier for Repub 
licans to take this ground than their 
opponents, who have destroyed silver.”’ 
But it is in the April Textile Record, 
published in Philadelphia, that we find 
the grand scheme clearly 
Says this precious journal: 


described 


“Why should not all American interests 
stand together and make common cause 
against the common enemy? No sane man in 
this country desires silver monometallism; 
but if the choice were given to manufactur- 
ers, of gold monometallism with the Wilson 
tariff bill or silver monometallism with the 
McKinley tariff, who can doubt that the latter 
alternative would be preferred by an over- 
whelming majority! The gold moncmetallism 
which is 1mpoverishing our Western farmers 
has the same British origin as the free-trade 
policy which menaces our manufacturers with 
deadly hurt. The two evils belong together 
and work to asimilar end, namely, destruction 
of American interests for the advantage of 
British interests. Surely there is some ground 
upon which the protectionists can meet the 
friends of silver remonetization and can ar 
range to work together for the defeat of the 
assault now made upon its industries.”’ 


We invite the attention of New York 
Republican editors to this reckless and 
incendiary talk. The truth is, that our 
greatest financial peril just now lies in 
the surprising way in which Eastern 
Republicans are falling over each other 
in their haste to encourage and in 
flame the silverites. What with Lodge 
and Cameron and Gallinger and Walker 
going out of their way to stir up the 


silver agitation afresh, we shall soon, 


be able to wrest the palm for finan 
cial lunacy from the South and West. 
The present attitude of these Republicans 
is astriking confirmation of the view that 
the whole silver folly got its life as a 
branch of protection,while their willing- 
nes» to wreck the finances of the country 
in order to save the protective system 
shows what desperate and unscrupulous 
men that system begets. 





The Quart rly Journal of Economics 
has done well to get an article from 
President Andrews explaining the mo 
tives and morals of his new silver cru- 
sade. Nothing could be more timely or 
needed, for nothing has been more stu 
pefying and incomprehensible than the 
starting up at such a time of such a 
movement in such a_ place, backed 
But unfortunately Presi 
dent Andrews’s explanation only makes 


by such men. 


the whole thing Leven. more stupefy 





ing and incomprehensible. The great 
object which he and his friends are 
working for, it seems, is to prevent the 
‘silver craze’’ from being ‘intensified.’ 
There was great danger, he writes, after 
the repeal of the Sherman law, that the 
silver-men of the West and the South 
would go wildly ahead and land us in 
silver monometallism. This even Presi 
dent Andrews thinks 


safe,”’ 


would be ‘ un 
though in almost all other re 
spects ‘‘our Western friends’’ have 
‘ the facts, the logic, the ethics of the 
situation with them.” So he pictures 
himself and his bimetallic committee a 
coming to the help of the 


against silver monometallism. Asa const 


country 


quence he says,‘‘the powerof theextrem 
silverites is broken.’’ He knows this 
through * numerous communications re 
ceived from the West."’ If 
papers ’’ will now turn in and help th 
Boston committee do 


: the gol } 


a little placating 
of the currency cranks, all will be well, 
and we shall escape the silver basis and 
land safely in the Elysian Fields of in 
ternational bimetallism 


Now, what could be a more grote Sq ut 
misreading of the facts? The 
the extreme silverites did, indeed, ap 
pear to be broken at one time, but that 


power of 


was last October,when they were routed 
in their last stand on the Sherman law 
It did look then as if the silver craze 
were at an end, and business men 
breathed 


ists. The silver-men themselves could 


easier than they had sin 


nowhere see a ray of hope, and had not 
even spirit enough left in them to pro 
phesy what would happen ‘* when th: 
people rose in their might,’ ete. But 
what has changed all this, and put the 
breath of life under the ribs of « 
Ask Senator Wolcott, who rises in the 
Senate to say that the bimetallic leagues 
in the East are doing “an infinite 
amount of good’’ and hastening on the 
time when we shall go to the silver basis 
without any ridicu!ous waiting forother 
countries to go there too 
answer the rabid silver journals of 
the South and 

ed with 


Read for an 


West, which are fill 


exultant references to the 


Boston bimetallists as a living and 
irrefutable proof that the silverites 
were right all along ‘The committe: 


does not propose to make use of any po 
litical agency,’ says the innocent An 
drews, not seeing that he is dk 
his power to prolong the terrib f 
keeping our standard of value at the 
mercy of politicians for another indefi 
nite period of 
And the crowning fatuity of the whole 


uncertainty and alarm 


i 
pose that this is the way to 


is to sup 

check the Sliver craze When you 
tell a crazy man that ‘the facts, the 
logl the ethics the situation re 
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all with him, except In one or tw 


Important particulars 
erazy yourself you cannot expe 
to do anything but tell vou that vou are 
altogether wrong about those parti 


lars, and that you yourself had bett 


get into the asvlum, teo, without loss 
Cire 
A week ago Saturday the export RG 


from this country to Europe. wh 


been LOM, On spas odically sine { ° 
middle of Dee bet be ul ial 
Was continued by further s i ! 
s uti may ast \ tk { ‘ rt { 
export of 8} e amounts to § 
of which approx vy} 
furnished from the gold 
city banks, while M40 was t ; 
exchange for Un ted States notes ' 
the federal treasury ka tour re 
brief gold expert movements 4S 

casioned \ t ; vs t 
tnand for i} ‘ mos { t at 
cial centre L dour r, al \ 
thie pPrese yea CLiie « t 

Austrian Grovernment’s resu 
called for supphes « r ! st 
wi ni Ww T raw iw 
part wl arpa ‘ N 
\ Tk i = tine 
tal has I ra x 

I ‘ ttery i 

‘ prene i T ~ , , " 

wmmois offered at U us \ wou 
terest ral I | \ 

t.: buts . 

Tt TLS s ‘ 
f e cal t it \ . 
seTiption this WV t | 
been expected wou be I os 
wholly n France 1 \ argely 
from London. The London capitalists 
thus subscribing found that f all the 
world’s great money markets, our own 
showed the largest surplus of unemploy 
ed capital subject to their orders. Dur 
ing and after last year’s acute financial 


strain, a very large amount in loans 
was negotiated in London by our bank 
ers and corporations Upwards of S4s, 
00,000 gold was shipped to us on this 


account When panic had subsided, 
and hoarded money flowed back into 
our banks, the local money market 
became again exceptionally easy, and 
summer's loans from European bank 
ers, as they matured, were paid off and 
renewed with local institutions. This 
left the foreign bankers with a large sup 
ply of absolutely idle capital on their 
hands in New York city. So long as the 
foreign markets continued equally flat, 
the credits were left in New York city 
But that these funds, which now inlarge 
measure draw no interest whatever, and 
which are at present useless here, should 
have been transferred through shipment 


of gold to Paris, as soon as a new invest 
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ment field had opened there, was surely 
no matter for either agitation or sur- 
prise. 

Senator Smith’s speech against the jp- 
cone tax last week was both weighty in 
substance and admirable in manner. It 
was, in fact, the most effective assault on 
that measure which has been made in 
Congress. Particularly telling was the 
New Jersey Senator’s demonstration of 
the needlessness of the tax as a revenue 
measure, and of its sectional and social- 
istic animus and form. We wish we 
could believe that,the arguments of the 
speech would have any practical ef- 
fect; but unfortunately the question 
appears to be already settled without 
argument, so that close observers at 
Washington consider the income tax 
certain to become a law. That it will 
be odious and ineffective in operation is 
clear, but that the outlook for its early 
repeal on that ground may be said to be 
good, he would be arash prophet who 
should assert. What assurance have we 
that the Republicans, if they control the 
next Congress, would dare offend the 
Western members of their party who are 
strong for the income tax? Any one 
who recalls how they have knuckled 
under to their silver allies would be slow 
to say that they would surely take a 
higher tone with their Populist allies. 
If the tax proves as ‘‘ popular’”’ in the 
West as now seems likely, no party as 
such can be depended upon to oppose it. 





It is reported that an effort will be 
made in the Senate to amend the income 
tax so as to minimize its socialistic as- 
pect—that is to say, to bring down the 
limit of exemption to $1,500 or less. 
That is the only honest way to levy an 
income tax. All the economic writers 
who speak of such a tax as the most 
equitable of all in theory, mean the tax 
in a form which does, indeed, distribute 
its burdens among all classes in society 
having an income more than adequate to 
the bare necessaries of life. No country 
that has such a tax thinks of letting off 
the smaller incomes for thesake of hitting 
the large ones alone. The honest income 
tax goes on the theory that there are ne- 
cessary public expenditures which can 
be met in no other way, and which 
therefore rest fairly upon all the 
people, and are to be met by taxing all 
impartially. But the income tax now 
before the Senate is confessedly unne- 
cessary aS a revenue measure, and is 
defended exactly because it does not 
tax the people equitably. The move- 
ment to amend it into some semblance 
of fairness should be pressed. It will 
doubtless fail, but it will at least accom- 
plish the unmasking of the champions 
of the socialistic form of the tax. Dur- 
ing the war, when the income tax was 


regarded as a burden which should be 
patriotically borne, and which was, in 
fact, laid upon all classes in proportion 





to their ability to bear it, the tax was 
paid cheerfully and brought in large re- 
turns. But as soon as it became clearly 
unnecessary, and, after 1870, an undis- 
guised attack on the rich, it became so 
odious and fruitless that its repeal fol- 
lowed speedily. 





There could hardly be a better illustra- 
tion of the audacity, we were going to 
say depravity, of Senator Lodge’s dema- 
gogy, than the phrase, ‘“‘when not in 
contravention of any existing treaty,” 
in his resolution in favor of put- 
ting discriminating duties on British 
products to compel England to change 
her standard of value. It would not be 
surprising if Peffer, or Simpson, or Coxey 
introduced such a resolution, because 
they probably know nothing about ex- 
isting treaties or about the obligation of 
treaties. But Lodge knows perfectly well 
that we are bound by the treaties of 1794 
and of 1815 not to impose on British 
goods any duties which we do not im- 
pose on those of other nations. It was 
to learn such things that he was sent to 
Harvard College, and he is presumed 
to know them by everybody who reads 
his reform articles in the magazines. 
Consequently his resolution is a simple 
appeal to the most ignorant Anglophobia 
and silverism, very probably in the be- 
lief, which he shares with Hill, that the 
Presidency can be won by trickery and 
knavery. Moreover, even if British com- 
merce were not protected by existing 
treaties, it would be protected by Eng- 
land’s power of retaliation. Any one who 
supposes that an attempt by foreigners 
to coerce a great nation into a change 
in her own currency, would not cause 
the people to rise as one man into pas- 
sionate resistance, must be as great a 
fool as Lodge pretends to be. Our ex- 
ports to Great Britain last year amount- 
ed to $361,000,000, the breadstuffs alone 
to $70,000,000. There is hardly an item 
in them in which other countries do 
not compete with us. The smallest 
duty on them would therefore drive us 
out of that market and make the Western 
and Southern silverites howl worse than 
ever. The contributions of Massachu- 
setts and Harvard College to federal 
politics during the past two years in the 
persons of Lodge and Quincy really seem 
like a freak of nature, and we respect- 
fully call the attention of the Board of 
Overseers to the phenomenon. 





The debate in the House on the diplo- 
matic and consular appropriation bill 
has been a dreary and disappointing af- 
fair, degenerating into personalities and 
the usual vindication of party virtue by 
asserting that ‘‘ we are as good as 
you are, anyhow.’”’ Mr. Hitt made a 
slashing attack on Quincy, but ‘‘ made 
no criticism as a Republican.’’ That is 
to say, he assented to the doctrine that 
the consuls should be turned out ruth- 





lessly and the business and honor of 
the country let go to the dogs to make 
places for political hangers-on, and only 
objected to somebody else having the 
dirty work to do instead of himself. 
In so far, Mr. McCreary’s retort on Mr. 
Hitt, referring to his own experience 
and record as an assistant secretary in 
the State Department, was a fair 
enough tu quoque. But his own defence 
of Mr. Quincy was received with such 
marked coolness by the House that 
he was glad to drop that and resort to 
the time-honored method of arousing 
applause by confessing his belief ‘* that 
the party in power, whether it be the 
Democratic or Republican party, should 
be represented in all the offices by 
the men who reflect the views of 
the dominant party.’’ After this we 
know what weight to attach to his 
belated admission that the whole system 
needs ‘‘revising.’’ In neither party is 
there any indication of a serious pur- 
pose to do anything to remove the cry- 
ing disgrace and outrage of our consular 
system. 





The decision of the South Carolina Su- 
preme Court that the dispensary law is 
unconstitutional cannot surprise any- 
body who has followed the controversy 
over the statute. The decision is based 
upon the principle that the law gives the 
State a monopoly of the liquor traflic, 
and that the Constitution gives the State 
no right to assume such a monopoly of 
any business... Furthermore, the court 
holds that the act cannot be regarded as 
a police regulation, and, even if it could 
be, such police power does not include 
the power on the part of the State to 
engage in carrying on such business. 
The court consists of three judges— 
two anti-Tillmanites and one Tillman- 
ite, for such is the only way of defining 
the political attitude of men in South 
Carolina at present. Although its deci- 
sion was not unexpected, Gov. Tillman 
seems not to have been prepared for it— 
or, at least, not ready to announce his 
programme for the future. As a change 
in the membership of the court will oc- 
cur in July, when the majority will shift 
to Tillman’s side, a rehearing of the 
matter may be asked, with a view to 
securing a decision then sustaining the 
law. There is also talk of an extra ses- 
sion of the Legislature, though it seems 
questionable whether that body could 
pass any law which would meet the 
fundamental objection of a majority of 
the judges to the statute just annulled. 
In any event, there must be a period of 
doubt and uncertainty, with an appa- 
rent likelikood that ‘free rum’’ will for 
a while be the rule. 





The attorney-general of New Jersey 
decided last week that the ‘‘ referen 
dum’’ cannot be adopted in that State 
without an amendment to the Constitu- 
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tion. This is in line with the similar de 
cision of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court. 
no State constitution ever contemplated 


It seems obvious enough that 


direct legislation by the people, and 
that such legislation could be had only 
by a dangerous stretching or evasion of 
the constitutional provisions. Attorney- 
General Stockton also intimated that 
the Constitution of the United States 
might possibly be 
to prohibit such legislation in any 
State. When we consider the almost in 
superable 
amending a State, and particularly the 
federal, Constitution, it seems clear that 
the champions of the referendum in 
American politics have a hard road to 
travel. 


interpreted so as 


difficulties in the way of 


For the second time within six months, 
a negro has been lynched by a white 
mob in Ohio. Gov. McKinley expresses 
deep regret, but says that he can do no 
thing about it. 
wrote letters to those whose business it 
was to investigate the matter, and the 
judge gave sharp instructions to the 
jury, ‘‘ but nothing came of it.’’ One 
thing, however, has come. The Repub- 
lican newspapers of Ohio have read fewer 
lectures to the South on the proper treat 
ment of the negro during the past six 
months than used to be their habit. 


In the previous case he 


The fight between Bragg and Naftel 
in Alabama, in a private room, in which 
Bragg was killed and Naftel dangerous- 
ly wounded, arose out of Naftel’s saying 
that Bragg at a meeting had not acted 
like a gentleman, by, in some manner, 
obstructing his view. It is unfortunate 
that Bragg should have thought it ne- 
cessary to kill Naftel for this statement. 
But the criminal code of gentlemen at 
the South is one of appalling severity. 
Draco could not hold a candle to them. 
They constantly inflict capital punish- 
ment, without trial, for mere trifles, a 
hasty word or an inadvertent push. 
The duel, or regular fight before wit- 
nesses, has now gone out of fashion, 
some of the papers say, but the ‘‘ diffi- 
culty’ continues. On the whole, how- 
ever, the duel was better than the ‘‘ dif- 
ficulty.”’ For a duel “friends’’ were 
needed, who, if adepts in their art, al- 
ways tried to arrange matters without a 
fight, and the condemned man always 
had time to settle his affairs and bid 
good-bye to his family. The “ difticul- 
ty,” on the contrary, may come to the 
most peaceable man at any moment, and 
there is no earthly mode of escape. A 
has some slight dispute or trouble with 
B, and perhaps thinks no more about 


It. But he suddenly hears that B has | 


condemned him to death, or,in Southern 
parlance, said ‘he would kill him on 
sight.’’ Thereis then no alternative. 
A must go armed and open fire on B 


The best 


whenever he sees him coming 
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BOS 


of itis that the news that the ‘‘difficul | in the oath tosupport the Hawatian Gov 


ty’’ exists soon gets about the town, and 
the whole population is then on the qui vive 


to see what will happen when the men | 


i 


meet, and the newspapers keep the press | 


waiting and the reporters on the alert 
Sometimes, asin the Bragg-Naftel case, 
the combatants simply visit each other 
in a private room and blaze away there 
What civilized man would not sooner 
fight a duel than go through this agony 
of expectation? 


Naftel’s recovery is doubtful, but even 
if he does recover, he will not suffer 
Southern society forgives everything to 
a man who has had a “*‘ difticulty,’’ even 
if he is a minister, elder, or a church 
warden. But this fighting in a private 
room recalls the case of Maj. Camp 
bell, the English army ofticer, who hada 
‘difficulty’? with Capt. Boyd of his own 
regiment in 1807 at the mess-table. They 
differed about a certain word of com 
mand given by Campbell, which Boyd 
Campbell felt that 
he must kill Boyd for taking this view, 


said was not correct 


so he got him to fight him with pis 
tols twenty minutes later, in a small 
room, and shot him through the body 
Before his death Boyd declared that he 
wanted to wait for friends, but Camp 
bell would not. Campbell was tried for 
murder, convicted, and hanged one 
week later, inspite of the agonized en 
treaties of his wife, addressed to the 


King in person and all the roval family 
> . . 


Secretary Gresham's despatch to Min 
ister Willis, stating that ‘‘an American 
citizen who voluntarily takes an oath 
to support and bear true allegiance to a 
foreign power, contemplating partici 
pation in its affairs, probably abandons 
his right to claim protection from the 
United States,” 
Washington 


is held by the 7ril s 
correspondent 
from a ‘‘ sinister motive.’’ Its effect wi 
be, he says, ‘‘ to prevent a number o 
Americans from taking part in the 
ing election to select delegates to the 
Hawaiian Constitutional Convention.”’ 
But most people will say that it is high 
time to put an end to the monstrous 
farce of American Citizens overturni: 
a foreign government and setting up an 
otherin its place, and going throughout 
on the principle that, if 
ful and get all the oftices and the spoils, 
they are Hawaiians, but if they 
are in danger of hanging as rebels, they 
As to the international 
*, the Secretary Is guard 
ed, as he should be in a matter not clear 
y settled. The doctrine of perpetual 


to set up now after our long disputes 


over it with England and her final aban- 


donment of itand coming over toourown 


view. The question is whether renuncia 


tion of American itizenship Is implied 








allegiance would be a curious one for us | 


ernment and bear arms against tts en 


mies. It may be a nice point to decid 
legally, and Mr. Gresham's “* probably 

shows that he ts fully aware of this 
But on grounds of common sense and 


decency there cannot be two opinions 


If Americans set about runnin t 
public affairs of another country, they 
ought to be compelled to do it witl 
out the coward’s shield of alles 

to another government to use in 


ot danger 


Several times during the last two years 


we have had asion to indicat t 
municipality of St Denis as a l \ 
spot where tl octal rey if w 
having free course and glorifying tts 
in the eves of nkind Its cours 
fact has been { ost eXa ‘ ‘ 
Vears duration, dating tr t ‘ t 

of Isyy The socialists se { t t it 
time witl ‘opr ra tha } 
mised marvels Taxes Wer t , 
lowered, the octrol suppress } 


works undertaken and pushe 


pletion, and everybody was to hav 
more butter than bread Phe 
pality was to enter upon a stat f beiss 
far above that of the Earthiv Paradise 
ind the Happy Hunting " " 
Lubberland roll nt ‘ I \ 
elected thei Wor son t Wor 
has had s © reas t know, ar 
has Ust « et the ¢ ‘ his ter ‘ 
othice With rest ts wl iT exact 
ly those that were pr to the Dv 
nistan voters 

Ir posts hav not beer wered but 
raised; some of the aqou ole The mar 
ket people pay tw is much for a li 
cense as they 1 by re rT octr 
snot suppressed; five new bureaus fon 
its collection have been created Taxes 
have been augmented,and the good Ww rk 
of ncereasing ther Is Still going or is A 
new project, just submitted to the 
Municipal Council, shows. Wine is 
to pay 50 centimes more the hee tolitre : 
cider, 25; beer, 55; alcohol, 3 franes 


Rabbits (which are largely consumed 
by the poorer ciasses are to pay a tax 
increased by 2 francs the hundred kilos; 
erie 18 to pay 1 franc more; the 
tax on oysters is doubled; charcoal is to 
pay 8 centimes more, hay 20, straw 15, 
oats 15. All materials of construction 
brick, plaster, tiles, window-glass—have 
been treated as if by our own McKinley 
But Tammany rather than McKinley 
| seems to have been in the minds of the 
socialists when they were laying out 
their public works. The construction of 


these was given out by chance or favor, 


| needed repairs before they were finish 
ed, and all of them have cost twice what 

| they should. Such is the pretty balance 

| sheet that the outgoing Mayor of St. 


Denis and his party have to show 


without advertising; some of them have 
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THE ORGANIZED TRAMP. 
EX-PRESIDENT Harrison still keeps 
thinking deeply about public questions. 
He has not lost, he says, ‘‘his convictions 
on public affairs.’”’ He has been much 
impressed, in particular, by Coxey’s 
army. He observes: 

‘We are witnessing now a spectacle that 
our country has never witnessed before—a so- 
called industrial army gathering from ail quar- 
ters of the country and hurrying to Washing- 
ton to endeaver to impress by their presence 
upon the members of Congress certain po- 
litical views—men who go to tell our Rep- 
resentatives that the workm n of the country 
are in distress and need relief. It is a new 
spectacle. I believe that if the Republican 
policies of administration had not been 
threatened, we should not have witnessed 
this sad, almost appalling manifestation. 
But I did not intend to discuss political mat- 
ters.” 

To the eye of the general public, the 
‘industrial army” is a collection of 
tramps and criminals, who deliberately 
refuse work every day of their lives, and 
enjoy marching through the country in 
mobs and living on the farmers and vil- 
lagers. To the more perspicacious gaze 
of the ex-President, they are citizens 
hurrying to Washington ‘‘to impress on 
members of Congress certain political 
views.”’ To differ with a thoughtful ex- 
President seems a serious matter, and 
yet we will hazard the assertion that 
there is not a ‘‘view”’ in the whole 
army. What the army wants is bacon, 
whiskey, hominy, pie and the like, 
without working for them, and we war- 
rant that they are perfectly indif- 
ferent whether these blessings come 
to them under the McKinley bill or un- 
der the Wilson bill. Moreover, they 
will, we are sure, exempt any Represent- 
ative from the necessity of listening to 
their opinions on the present financial 
situation for a silver dime, or any Se- 
nator for a quarter. 

To our minds this talk of the ex-Presi- 
dent, coupled with the impunity which 
has attended ‘‘the army”’ on its march, 
is characteristic of the weakness and 
irresolution which seem to have over- 
taken all public bodies, from Congress 
down, and a great many public men in 
all parts of the country. They ail seem 
too feeble and vacillating to deal with 
any social or political problem of the 
slightest moment. At this season every 
year the tramps in all parts of the coun- 
try start out on their summer rambles. 
They are always more numerous than 
usual after any social or financial convul- 
sion. They were very numerous after the 
war, and are always numerous after a 
panic, for the simple reason that there is 
always a large number of men in the 
community who will work if jobs are 
thrust upon them, as they are apt to be 
in prosperous times, but will not work at 
all if they have to seek them. This class 
of strolling beggars, with the tastes 
and manners of savages, has been in- 
creasing for years. They lodge in the 
almshouses in winter and rove through 
the country in summer, Hitherto they 
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have done this singly, or in twos or threes, 
and were thus exposed to contumely 
at the hands of the police or the farm- 
ers, and to the bites of dogs. Coxey’s dis- 
covery that they could be got together 
and made to march in large bodies 
which could overawe the _ neighbor- 
hoods through which they pass, and 
probably secure respectful treatment 
from the local authorities, was the 
most valuable one ever made for the 
vagabond population. In fact, it has 
done what nobody would have believed 
two months ago could be done by any 
human ugency, raised the profession 
of tramp into a certain respectability. 
For instance, no tramp ever dreamed 
that he had ‘ views’’ on the tariff 
until he heard of it from Gen. Harri- 
son, or that when meandering through 
the country robbing orchards and hen- 
roosts and frightening women, he was 
really acting as a deputation to Congress 
to oppose the Wilson bill. Consider what 
a delightful prospect this opens up to this 
whilom lonely wanderer. 

Now let us say in all seriousness thatif 
this ‘‘ army ’’ business be not now some- 
how put an end to, nothing is more cer- 
tain than that it will become a regular 
part of the summer programme in the 
whole tramp world. ‘‘ Armies ’’ will be 
formed South, East, West, and North 
every year in April or May, to ‘*march 
on’’ Washington or some other city, in 
numbers large enough to enable them to 
seize trains, overawe the local police, 
and levy contributions on the farming 
population. For it must not be ima- 
gined that the provisions Coxey’s men 
get from the people on the way are 
charitable donations. They are black 
mail paid by the frightened people 
to induce the army to leave their neigh- 
borhood. The submissiveness of some 
of the railroads, combined with the 
inability of the authorities to know 
what to do, has, of course, aggravated 
the evil every day. If there be no 
Federal legislation to put a stop to it, 
there should be, and would be if 
Congress: had not fallen into ‘‘ innocu- 
ous desuetude.’?’ The march of large 
bodies of men, with no regular occu- 
pations and no lawful object in view, 
through the country to the terror of the 
mhabitants, ought to be peremptorily 
prohibited, Coxey would be in jail by 
this time and his followers dispersed if 
we really had a government. 

Senator Hawley made some excellent 
remarks in the Senate, on Friday, on 
Peffer’s proposal to give the various 
‘‘armies’’ which are marching on the 
capital a cordial official reception. It is 
pleasant to read such talk at a time of 
great froth, foam, and wind, ‘ ethical” 
and other. We hope it will awaken some 
reflection in the minds of ethical, bi- 
metallist, silverite, socialistic, and com- 
munistic philosophers touching the 
paths in which they are now trying to 
induce this nation to travel, But even 
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in Gen. Hawley’s speech there was a lit- 
tle ‘‘ politics.’’” He confined himself 
rigidly, apparently, to the impropriety 
of trying to overawe Congress by a dis- 
play of physical force at the capital. But 
he fell in with the assumption that these 
armies are composed of the genuine “‘ un- 
employed’’—that is, of men who desire 
work, have vainly tried to get it, and 
are real citizens of a thinking turn, who 
have ‘‘ views’ to which it is desirable 
that legislators should listen Yet all 
accounts agree that both the districts 
from which these men come and those 
through which they are passing are suf- 
fering seriously from want of labor for 
which good pay can be had. There 
is also strong evidence that the ‘‘armies’’ 
are mainly composed of tramps—that is, 
of men who never work at all or seek 
work, but live by begging and stealing, 
and who are simply following their usual 
manner of life under more favorable cir- 
cumstances. They are doing en masse 
what they ordinarily do individually. 
In ‘‘armies’’ they do not fear arrest 
or dogs, and, instead of stealing a ride 
on the trains, they are able to seize the 
trains. We are sorry that no one in the 
Senate had the courage to utter these 
notorious truths. 


THE QUORUM TROUBLE. 
THOSE who are rejoicing so much over 
the fact that Speaker Crisp has had to 
adopt the methods of Speaker Reed in 
the matter of securing a quorum of the 
House for the transaction of business, 
would do much better to weep over the 
fact that it is now demonstrated that 
neither party can be depended on to dis- 
charge its legislative duties under the 
Constitution. Weare having at Wash- 
ington precisely the experience we have 
been having at Albany. The theory of 
parliamentary government is, that when 
one party offends the public in any par- 
ticular, either of conduct or of policy, 
the other party may be relied on to cor- 
rect its errors, and that, by the simple 
process of a transfer of power, the ma- 
chinery of state may be kept’ in good 
working order. This theory has broken 
down to some extent both at Albany and 
in Washington. When we elected a Re- 
publican Legislature in this State, we 
thought we were putting in power the 
Opposition which disapproved of the 
Democrats and would reverse their poli- 
cy and correct their abuses. But we 
found, when the Legislature met, that it 
apparently agreed with the Democrats, 
and saw no abuses to correct. The past 
three months have been spent in denounc- 
ing the Republicans for this way of look- 
ing at themselves, and trying to remind 
them that their mission is to upset what 
the Democrats have set up. It is only 


“now,on the very eve of the adjournment, 


that this abuse has had any effect on 
them. If let alone by the press, they 
would apparently have gone home with 
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their salaries in their pockets without 
any attempt at legislation worth mention. 
In fact, when they met, they were appa- 
rently ‘‘in with’ the Democrats, and 
were joining them in mocking the con- 
stituencies which elected them. 

Very much the same state of things 
exists in Washington. The Democrats 
were elected to undo what the Republi 
cans had done, by repealing the Sherman 
act and reforming the tariff. When 
they met in Congress, it was found 
that they did not desire to do either the 
one or the other. They were, on their 
side, so to speak, ‘“‘in with’’ the Re 
publicans. It was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that they were induced to repeal 
the Sherman act, and they are still hold- 
ing over the reform of the tariff, and 
have stuck into the bill framed for that 
purpose, the income tax, which was 
never mentioned in the canvass, and 
which nobody who voted for them in 
this part of the world ever thought of as 
part and parcel of the Democratic pro 
gramme. When Speaker Reed was trying 
to make a quorum by the use of very ar- 
bitrary methods four years ago for the 
benefit of the McKinley bill, the pro 
visions of the bill were so atrocious that 
there was some sympathy with the 
minority which refused to help the ma 
jority to pass it. At that time the Re 
publican majority held well together in 
support of their measures. People there- 
fore supposed that when the Democrats 
came into power, they wouid hold well 
together in defence of their measures. 
Nothing of the kind. The Democrats re 
fuse to make a quorum inorder either to 
embody their own ideas in legislation or 
to reverse the policy of the Republicans. 
A large number of them hardly seem to 
think attendance in Congress necessary 
at all. They draw their salaries and at- 
tend to their private affairs in various 
parts of the country. In other words, 
they refuse to discharge their duties un- 
der the Constitution. Consequently, at 
Washington as well as at Albany, the 
parliamentary remedy for abuses of 
power seems to have failed. 

For twenty years after the war, the 
Democrats were so completely discredit- 
ed by that event that there was no possi- 
bility of putting them in power on any of 
the actual issues of the day. The Repub- 
licans had everything their own way. 
There was, therefore, practically no 
remedy for their misconduct, and this 
immunity thoroughly debauched them 
The country at last got tired of one-party 
government, and resolved, sink or swim, 
to try the Democrats. Well, they have 
tried them, and we see the result. We 
have little doubt the experiment of one 
party government will now be tried 
again, and will be tried for a long time, 
but it must end in the same way. No 
party can long bear the possession of 
power which they feel sure will not be 
taken away from them. 

Those who think they see the decline 
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of representative institutions all over 
the world will take a good deal of com 
fort in the spectacle we now present. 
One hundred years may be said to have 
made an end of real parliamentary gov 
ernment, for the English Parliament, be- 
fore the Reform Bill, cannot be consider 
ed a representative body. The tendency 
is, everywhere in Europe, to break par 
ties up into little groups, armed with 
‘* fads,’’ who give no steady support to 
any ministry, and therefore make the 
carrying out of any consistent policy 
impossible. Our plan is simply to stay 
away from the legislative halls, and 
leave the Speaker to hammer and search 
for legislators; or else to join the Opposi 
tion in refraining from legislation. Both 
systems bring representative government 
intocontempt. A good deal of pity has, 
during the last fifty years, been ex 
pended on the Romans for not having 
discovered the plan of representation 
But we fancy it will now be more and 
more a question whether, if they had 
discovered it, they could ever have found 
ed and maintained their empire. They 
were governed through the Senate for 
‘00 years by their fittest men, who 
were always ‘‘in their places’ when 
important business was done. If Cato or 
Cicero were to come back to earth, we 
doubt much whether his imagination 
would be tired by the spectacle which 
either Congress or the New York Legis 
lature just now presents. 


CONCERNING “GOING TO EUROPE.” 


Mrs. STEVENSON, a Philadelphia lady, 
the president of the Civic Club in that 
city, delivered an address to the club 
some weeks ago on its werk of reform, 
in which we find the following passage 


‘* There seems to exist a mysterious, unwrit 


ten law governing the sociat organism, which 
causes @ natural and wholesome reaction 


take piace whenever tendencies, perhaps in 





porusy 

herent in certain classes, threaten to be 
come general and thereby dangerous to the 
community. A few years ago, for instance, 
with the increasing facilities for foreign travel 
and the corresponding increas® of interna 
tional intercourse, Anglomania had become so 
much in vogue as to torm an incipient danger 
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This seems to be a shaft aimed at the 
practice of ** going to Europe,’ for the 
le the true American spirit ”’ 
and the growth of Anglomania are 
ascribed to the ‘ increasing facilities for 
























































foreign travel,”’ and “ the correspor 
ing increase of international inter 
course.’” If the charge be true, it 
is one of the most afflicting ever 
made, because it shows that the : 
true democratic American spirit’ suf 
fers from what the world has hither 
to considered one of the greatest 
triumphs of modern science, and one of 
the greatest blessings conferred on tl 
race—the enormous improv ent 
oceanic steam navigation; that, in fa 
American patriotism Is very mu Le 
the Catholic faith in the Middle Ages 
something naturally hostile to progress 
in the arts 

If, too, the practice of going to Eur 
be dangerous to American faith and 
morals, the number of those w 
makes it of immense in portance 
is probably no American, who has 
above very narrow circumstances, W 
does not go to Europe atl 
life. There is hardly a village in th 
try in which the man who has succeeded : 
In trade or commerce does not ant 


his success to his neighbors bv a tri 
to Europe for himself and his family . 
There is hardly a professor, or teacher, ; 


or clergyman, or artist, or 
does not save out of a salarv, howe 
small, in order to make the voy 
Tired professional or business 
make it constantly, under the pretence 
that it is the only way they can get ‘a 4 
real holiday.”” Journalists make it as 
the only way of getting out of thei 
heads such disgusting 
and Gilroy, and Hill and Murphy. Rich 
people make it every year or oftenet 
through mere restlessness.) We are now 
leaving out of account, of course, immi 
grants born in the Old World 
back tosee their friends) We are talkin 
of native Americans. Of course, all na 
tive Americans cannot go, because, even 
when they can afford it, they cannot 
always get the time But we venture 
on the proposition that there is hard! 
any American ‘in this broad land,”’ as 
members of Congress say, who, having 
both time and money. has not gone to 
Europe or does not mean to go some ; 
day or other. Sothatif Mrs. Stevenson's 
account of the mora! effects of the voy 
age were true, it would show that the 
very best portion of our population, the 
most moral, the most religious, and the 
most educated, were constant y expos 
ing themselves by tens of thousands to 
most debasing influences 

But isit true? We think not. Ame- ° 
ricans who go to Europe with some 
knowledge of history, of the fine arts, 
and of literature, all recognize the fact 


that they could not have completed ; 
their education without going To 


such people, travel in Europe is one ‘ 
of the purest and most elevating 
of pleasures, for Europe contains the 
experience of mankind in nearly 
every field of human endeavor. They 
often, it is true, come back discontented 
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with America, but out of this discon- 
tent have grown some of our most valu- 
able improvements—libraries, museums, 
art galleries, colleges. What they 
have seen in Europe has opened their 
eyes to the possibilities and shortcom- 
ings of their own country. To take a 
familiar example, it is travel in Europe 
which has done most to stimulate the 
movement for municipal reform. It is 
seeing London and Paris and Berlin and 
Birmingham which has done most to 
wake people up to the horrors of the 
Croker-Gilroy rule, and inflame the de- 
termination to end it as a national dis- 
grace. The class of Americans who do 
not come back discontented are usually 
those who had no education to start 
with. 

_ -* Knowledge to.their pry her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll !” 
So, even when standing on the Acropo- 
lis at Athens or in the Tribuna at 
Florence, they feel themselves sadly 
‘* out of it.”’ They think longingly of 
Billy or Jimmy, and the coffee and 
cakes of their far Missouri or Arkansas 
home, and come back cursing Europe 
and its contents. No damage is ever 
done by foreign travel to the ‘‘ true de- 
mocratic American spirit’’ of this class. 
And now as to ‘‘ Anglomania,’’ a sub- 
ject to be handled with as much deli- 
cacy as an anarchist bomb. Anglo- 
mania in one form or other is to be met 
with in all countries, especially France 
and Germany, and has shown itself here 
and there all over the Continent ever since 
the peace of 1815. The things in which 
it most imitates the English are riding, 
driving, men’s clothes, sports in general, 
and domestic comfort. The reason is 
that the English have for two centuries 
given more attention to these things 
than any other people. No other has 
so cultivated the horse for pleasure 
purposes. No other has devoted so 
much thought and money to suitability 
in dress and to fieldsports. No other has 
brought to such perfection the art of 
living in country houses. In all these 
things people who can afford it try to 
imitate them. We say, with a full con- 
sciousness of the responsibility which 
the avowal entails on us, that they do 
right. It is well in any art to watch 
and imitate the man who has _ best 
succeeded in it. The sluggard has been 
exhorted even to imitate the ant, and we 
say boldly that any one who wishes to 
ride or drive well, or dress appropriately, 
or entertain in a country house, ought 
to study the way the English do these 
things, and follow their example, for 
anything worth doing is worth doing 
well. Itis mostly in these things that 

Anglomania consists. 

Mrs. Stevenson, we fear, exaggerates 
greatly the number of Anglomaniacs. 
A few dozen are as many as are to 
be found in any country, and any gov- 
ernment or polity which their presence 
puts in peril ought to be overthrown, for 








assuredly it is rotten to the core. There 
is nothing, in fact, better calculated to 
make Americans hang their heads for 
shame than the list of small things 
which, one hears from ‘‘ good Ameri- 


, 


cans, ’’ put our institutions in danger. 
We remember a good old publisher in the 
days before international copyright who 
thought we could not much longer stand 
the virculation of British novels. Their 
ideas, he said, were dangerous to a re- 
public. An Anglomaniac can hardly 
turn up his trousers on Fifth Avenue 
without eliciting shrieks of alarm from 
the American patriot. And yet a more 
harmless creature really does not exist. 

These matters are worth notice be- 
cause we are the only great nation in 
the world whom people try to preach 
into patriotism. The natives of other 
countries love their country simply, 
naturally, and for the most part silent- 
ly, as they love their mothers and their 
wives. But to get an American to do 
so, he has, one would think, to be fol- 
lowed around by a preacher with a big 
stick exhorting him to be a ‘‘good Ame- 
rican,” or he will catch it. But nobody 
was ever preached into love of country. 
He may be preached into sacrifices in 
its behalf, but the springs of love cannot 
be got at by any system of persuasion. 
No man will love his country unless he 
feels it to be lovable; andit is to making 
it lovable that the exertions of those 
who have American patriotism in charge 
should be devoted. : 

For this purpose we should advise the 
examination of the Bad Americans on 
the wharf after their arrival from Eu- 
rope as to the things which shock or dis- 
appoint them when they land on their 
native shores. Their answers will, we 
think, as a general rule, reveal the fact 
that, though Bad Americans, they are 
good citizens. They will tell youthat the 
American newspaper, after mortifying 
them abroad, has disgusted them utterly 
on reaching home; that they are pained 
by the dirt and shabbiness of the 
New York streets; by the sight of the 
scum of the. population figuring as 
mayors, magistrates, and commission- 
ers; by the brutal manners of the 
expressmen, hackmen, et hoc genus 
omne; by the seedy appearance of the 
men of the country in their shoddy 
McKinley clothing, and so on. These, to 
some people, may seem trifles, but they 
are what really make two-thirds of the 
Bad Americans who come back from 
Europe. Every Good American may 
take comfort in the fact that 
very few people indeed of any social or 
political value who have once lived in 
America ever want again to live in Eu- 
rope, unless they go for purposes of 
study or education. For there is no 
question that there is no country in the 
world in which the atmosphere is so 
friendly, and in which one is so sure of 
sympathy in misfortune, of acceptance 
on his own merits independently of 





birth or money, and has so many op- 
portunities of escape from the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune, as Ame- 
rica. These are the things which, after 
all,in the vast majority of cases,win and 
hold the human heart; and a country 
which has them can well afford to let 
its citizens travel, and even let some 
of them ‘* be early Englishif they can.”’ 








PROFESSOR WILLIAM ROBERTSON 
SMITH. 
Lonpon, April 17, 1894. 

WE have lost in William Robertson Smith, 
who died at the age of forty-seven on the 3lst 
of March, the most learned and perhaps the 
most remarkable man that either Cambridge 
or Oxford could show. To the English public 
generally his name was little known, or re- 
membered chiefly in connection with the epi- 
sode of the theological controversy and eccle- 
siastical trial of which he was the central 
figure in Scotland fifteen years ago. But on 
the Continent of Europe and by Orientalists 
here he was looked upon as the foremost Se- 
mitic scholar of Britain, and in Cambridge the 
appreciation of his brilliant abilities was uni- 
versal. 

He was born in the quiet pastoral valley of 
the Don, in Aberdeenshire, where his father 
was a minister of the Scottish Free Church, 
and received his education at the University 
of Aberdeen, whence he went to spend asemes- 
ter or two at Gottingen and Bonn. When 
only twenty-four, he became professor of Orien- 
tal languages in the College or Divinity School 
of the Free Church at Aberdeen, and two 
years later was chosen one of the revisers of 
the Old Testament, a striking honor for so 
youngaman. A little later he became, first, 
assistant editor and then editor-in-chief of the 
ninth edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britanni- 
ca.’ For some years this great undertaking 
occupied most of his time. He was exception- 
ally qualified for it by the range of his at- 
tainments (whereof more anon) and by the ex- 
treme quickness of his mind, which rapidly 
acquired knowledge on any subject. He took 
infinite pains to find the most competent 
writers, and was able to exercise a real practi- 
eal supervision over a very large proportion 
of the articles. The high level of excellence 
reached in this latest edition is chiefly due to 
his industry and discernment. Not a few of 
the articles on subjects connected with the 
Old Testament were from his own pen; and 
they were among the best in the work. 

The appearance of one of them—that entitled 
‘* Bible,” which contained a general view of the 
history of the canonical books, their dates, 
authorship, and reception by the church—be- 
came a turning-point in his life. The proposi- 
tions it laid down regarding the origin of parts 
of the Old Testament, particularly the Penta- 
teuch, excited alarm and displeasure among 
those who in Scotland had failed to keep 
abreast of the progress of modern criticism. 
The article was able, clear, and perfectly fear- 
less—plainly the work of a master hand. The 
views it advanced would not now be thought 
extreme; they are, in fact, accepted to-day by 
many writers of unquestioned orthodoxy in 
Britain and a (perhaps*smaller) number in the 
United States. In 1876, however, they were 
new and startling to those who had not studied 
in Germany or paid special attention to the 
writings of such men as Ewald, Kuenen, and 
Wellhausen. The Scottish Free Church had 
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prided itself upon the rigidity of its orthodoxy; 
and while among the younger ministers there 
were a good many able and learned scholars of 
what may be called th 

mass of the elder and middle-aged clergy had 


“advanced views,” 


gone on in the old-fashioned traditions of ver 
bal inspiration, and took every word in the 
five books to have been written down by Mo 
It was only natural that their 
should be kindled against the young professor, 


ses. anger 
whose ideas seemed to them to cut away the 
ground from under their feet. 
was instituted before the Presbytery of Aber 
deen, which found its way thence to the Synod 
of Aberdeen, and ultimately to the General As- 
sembly, and which, in one form or another (for 
the flame was lit anew by other articles), lin- 
gered on for five years. 
to the storm, Robertson Smith detied it, main- 
taining not only the truth of his views, but theit 
compatibility with the Presbyterian standards 
as contained in the Confession of Faith and 
the Longer and Shorter Catechisms. In this 
latter contention he was successful, proving 
that the divines of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries had not committed themselves 
to any specific doctrine of inspiration, still less 
to any dogmatic deliverance as to the author- 
ship of particular books. In the end, finding 
it impossible to convict him of any deviation 
from the standards, and thereby to deal with 
him as a minister of the church, his adversa 
ries were obliged to deprive him, by an arbi 
trary vote, not of his clerical status, but of his 
professorship, on the ground of the alleged 
unsettling character of his teaching. 
Meanwhile, however, there had been an im 
mense rally to him of the younger clergy and 
of the more enlightened laity. The main cur- 
rent of Scotch popular thought and life since 
the Reformation an 
astical channel; and even now a theological or 


A prosecution 


So far from yielding 


has flowed in ecclesi 
ecclesiastical question excites a far wider and 
keener interest in Scotland than a similar ques 
tion would do in England. So in Seotland for 
four years ‘‘the Robertson Smith case” was 
the chief topic of discussion outside as well as 
Free Church. 
for him was heightened 


inside the The sympathy felt 
by the energy and 
courage with which he defended his position, 
showing a power of argument and repartee 
which made it plain that, in any assembly 
whatever, he would have held a distinguished 
place. If his debating had a fault, it was that 
of being almost too dialectically cogent, so 
that his antagonists felt that they were being 
foiled on the form of the argument before they 
could get to the issues they sought to raise. 
But while he was an accomplished lawyer in 
matters of form less an ‘om- 
plished theologian in matters of substance 
Although the party of repression triumphed so 
far as to deprive him of his chair, the victory 
virtually remained with him, not only because 
he had shown that the Presbyterian standards 
did not condemn the views he held, but 


he was no ac 


also 
because his defence had recommended th: 
views to the great majority of thoughtful lay 

men. The trial has been a turning-point for 
the Scottish churches. 
scribed are now freely expressed. 


~t 


Opinions formerly pr 

The doctri 
nal prosecutions that have been subsequently 
an 
failed; and the failure of one or two of 
latest has led the rigidly orthodox section of 
the Free Church, which is now almost confined 
to the Highlands, to think of seceding from the 
main body. 


attempted have, with scarcely 


exception, 


the 


Having no longer any tie to Scotland, as he 
had never desired a pastoral charge there 
since he felt that his vocation lay in study and 
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teaching, he was hesitating which way to tum 






when the vacancy of the Lord Almoner’s Read 
ership in Arabic, which was offered to him in 
ISS3, determined him to sttle in Cambridg 
He had travelled in Arabia a few vears earli 
and added a colloquial to his grammatical 
mastery of the language, in whose literature 


he took a very keen interest. His spirits had 


not been affected by the attacks made upon 
him, and he had resisted the temptation, to 
which strong controversialists 


are prone, of 


going further than they originally meant and 
thereby damaging the position of their friends 
But 


pleased to see before him a prospect « 


he was a little weary of controversy and 


f learne 


quiet and labor, although the salary of the 
Readership was less than £100 a year. Fortu 
nately he had come to a place where gifts lik 
his were sure to be appreciated. The Maste1 


f Christ’s College elected hit 
a fellowship with no 
to it and 
merits Which did them the more credit becaus 


and Fellows « 


nt 


duties of tuition attached 


a wise graceful recognition of his 


in 


they had very little personal knowledge of h 
while he had possessed no prior bond with the 


Christ's is a small coll but bas 


. 


University. 
almost always had men of distinction 


atone 


its fellows, and has maintained a bigh stan 
In the list of 
Milté 


Robertson Smith live 


dard of teaching its alumni stand 
Barrow, and 


din it 


the names of John mn, Isaac 


Charles Darwin. 


























for the rest of his days, entering into the social 
life with great zest, for he was of an extremely 
sociable turn, and the College became proud of 
him. In 1889, on the death of his friend, 
William Wright, he became full professor of 
Arabic. His efforts to build up a seh 
Oriental studies on the foundations laid by 
Wright, and with the help of an eminent 
Syriac scholar, Bensley, were proving success 
ful, and a considerable number of ealous 
and able young men were gathering 1 
him, when the hand lisease fel ] hit 
obliging him first to curtail and dh x 
last few months t termit his tures, | . 
ley also is now gone, and it may be feared that 
the best lays of the school are over 

What with work on the * Enevelopadia Br 
tannica,’ with the vears occupied by his , 
With the time spent ral tea yr. a 
With the physical weakness of his last few 
years able for lite 
production the books | is 
left do resent : 
wcun ited k ‘ r his f v of 
vestigation. The earl ks Phe ¢ i 
tament in the Jewish Church’ and *1 
phets of Israel” (the latter a series of res 
delivered at Glasgow) —are uparatively px 
lar in handling The two later—* Marriag 
and Kinship in Early Arabia*® and * The Re 
gion of the Semites "—are mor abstruse and 
technical, and also mor ri lealing wi 
topics in wl tk " i pioneer. Uf 
the last nar 1 t first v has 
peared, but this v sa striking and per 
manentlv eed Pe . to @ vert 
scure subje i is excited thea at 
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also its accuracy and thoroughness, and he 
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—one of his brothers having died of the same 
disease a few years before. He went straight 
to the dinner, and was the gayest and brightest 
of the guests throughout the evening. 


BARANTE’S MEMOIRS. 
Paris, April 10, 1894. 

THE fourth volume of the ‘Souvenirs’ of 
Baron de Barante begins with the formation 
of the first cabinet of the July monarchy, 
whose principal members were the Duc de 
Broglie, M. Guizot, Baron Louis (Treasury), 
Marshal Gérard (War), Count Molé (Foreign 
Affairs), Sébastiani, MM. Lafitte, Casimir 
Perier, Dupin. The ministry divided at once 
into two factions, the party of resistance and 
the party of movement—such was the phrase- 
ology of the time, and it requires little expla- 
nation. The press, the clubs, were very trou- 
blesome; there were constant manifestations 
in the streets in Paris and in the provinces. 
The foreign cabinets were all more or less 
adverse to the July Revolution, and enter- 
tained for a moment the idea of forming anew 
the Holy Alliance. A revolution broke out in 
Belgium, and the Belgians established a provi- 
sional government and proclaimed their inde- 
pendence. The King of Holland asked for the 
intervention of his allies, in the name of the 
treaties of 1815; the French Government pro- 
claimed the principle of non-intervention, and 
M. de Werther, the Prussian Ambassador, was 
notified by M. Molé that if a Prussian army 
entered Holland, a French army would occu- 
py Belgium. At the same time, M. de Talley- 
rand, who had been sent by Louis Philippe to 
London, declared to the English Government 
that France had no idea of annexing Belgium 
or even of establishing a French prince there. 
The solution of the Belgian question was sub- 
mitted toa conference of the great Powers, 
which was to take place in London. 

The Duchesse de Dino had accompanied Tal- 
leyrand to London, and writes interesting let- 
ters to Barante. She remarks on the absence 
of any sign of revolution in England, but sees 
ample material for one in the social conditions 
about her, on the eve of the introduction of 
the Reform Bill. M. de Barante was sent in 
October, 1830, as ambassador to the King of 
Sardinia; at Turin, he kept up a correspond- 
ence with the Duchesse de Dino, Pasquier, 
Molé, Decazes, with the Duchesse de Broglie. 
Barante found himself at Turin in the most re- 
actionary court in Europe. The King of Sar- 
dinia was the brother-in-law of Louis Philippe, 
being married to Marie-Christine, a daughter, 
like Marie-Amélie, of Ferdinand I., King of 
the Two Sicilies, ‘‘ The King,” writes Barante 
to Count S¢bastiani, ‘‘is surrounded by men 
who have all the pride of aristocracy and are 
odious to the people; he isimpervious to all ad- 
vice, he hates business and the smallest cares 
of government. . . . The ministers are 
sometimes two months without’ seeing the 
King.” On the occasion of a marriage of the 
King’s daughter with the King of Hungary, 
Barante sees the four chamberlains, who came 
to Turin: Count Borromeo, Count Oppizoni, 
Marquis d’Adda, Count Greppi. He says of 
them: ‘‘ They seem to me much more Italian 
than'Austrian. Without seeking conversation 
with them, I have not avoided it, and I have 
found them taking great interest in the af- 
fairs of France, with which they connect the 
future of Italy, reading habitually our papers, 
and filled, as are all the Milanese, with the 
memories of the kingdom of Napoleon. How- 
ever, their talk was very guarded.” 








Barante was much preoccupied with the pre- 
ponderance of Austria in Italy and with the 
influence exercised by the Austrian Govern- 
ment at Turin, at Parma, at Modena. He did 
not much like his post, but he observed every- 
thing with great care. He saw clearly that in 
Turin there was already in'1831 an Italian sen- 
timent, but it was almost hidden. One day 
Colobiano, the King’s secretary, was talking 
to him about the pressure of Austria. Colobi- 
ano told him that to some demands of the 
Austrians he had answered; ‘‘ Do you take us 
for the porters of Italy ? We are ourselves; we 
have our own interests and our own affairs.” 
Cavour could not have spoken better, but the 
Court was very Austrian in sentiment, and 
considered Austria as the defender of conserv- 
atism against France, which was a centre of 
revolution. On the 15th of February Barante 
does not hesitate to write to Count Sébastiani: 
‘“‘T think the time has come to concentrate 
troops at the frontier as an indispensable pre- 
caution in case of war. The passage of the 
Alps may depend on it; in case of peace, the 
influence of France needs this support.” He 
said to M. dela Tour at Turin: ‘‘ We consider 
the state of Sardinia an independent state,” 
and objected to an Austrian intervention in 
Italy; La Tour ended by saying: ‘‘ Interven- 
tion is a question of fact; people intervene 
when they think it indispensable, when they 
are strong enough to do so, when they are re- 
quired to,do so. Better a war than a revolu- 
tion.” It is clear that the Austrian Govern- 
ment was pressing Sardinia very hard; the 
King said that he could dispense with Austria’s 
help, but he was obliged in return to promise 
that he would make no popular or constitu- 
tional concessions. 

Barante made a little journey to Milan, and 
writes : 

‘¢ Milan offers a striking aspect, and, if I had 
not gone there, no account would have given 
me an idea of such a situation. It is the most 
complete separation that could be imagined. I 
have seen Paris occupied by foreign troops; it 
was a striking spectacle; it was less so than 
what is seen in Milan. It is not only among the 
lower middle classes that this repugnance is 
manifested; one could not find in Milan a man 
whose hatred for Austria has been diminished, 
whatever may have been the marks of favor 
or honor conferred upon him or his family. The 
high aristocracy, which has been humored, 
which has been decorated with ribbons and 
chamberlains’ coats, is as national in its senti- 
ments as the popular opinion.” 

In Turin the friends of Austria took advan- 
tage of every incident which tended to repre- 
sent France as being in the hands of the revo- 
lutionary party. In February, 1831, the 
Church of Saint-Germain-! Auxerrois was at- 
tacked by a Parisian mob, andthe building in 
which the Archbishop resided was sacked and 
destroyed. Barante wrote to Pasquier that 
such incidents were very detrimental to French 
policy. He complained of the language in 
which the French Government had spoken of 
these incidents. The Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, in an official despatch addressed to the 
agents of France, had thrown all the respon- 
sibility for the event on the Legitimist party. 

‘* The disorders have all been directed against 
a clergy which is considered by the people to 
be an enemy of existing institutions and of the 

new dynasty, notagainst religion. . . . No 

ersonal outrage has to be deplored. : 
he people has destroyed, it has not plunder ed; 
if it has been led away by anger, it has not 
abandoned itself to any shameful or cruel pas- 
sion. The Revolution has preserved the cha- 
racter of generosity and humanity which ho- 
nors it even in the eyes of its enemies. 
France alone, perhaps, could have given this 
new example of moderation.” 


This extraordinary despatch was written, 





says M. Claude de Barante, the editor of his 
grandfather’s memoirs, by M. Mignet under 
the inspiration of M. Thiers. Gen. Sébastiani 
has always been credited with having con- 
trived to make it disappear from the archives of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and of almost 
all the embassies and legations. 

Casimir Perier formed a new cabinet in 
March, 1831; he represented chiefly the party 
of order and of resistance to the revolutionary 
elements. He proclaimed also a pacific policy. 
War was almost imminent when he took the 
administration in hand. ‘‘ He will be eminent- 
ly pacific,’ writes Pasquier to Barante on 
the 15th of March. ‘‘ Adopt that as your rule, 
and it must be so, for, I declare to you, with 
war, everything here will go to the devil!” 
Casimir Perier crushed the party of disorder 
in Paris; and the King, in order to avoid a 
European war, supported the candidacy of 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg to the new throne of 
Belgium. His policy was a mixture of mode- 
ration and of strength. He obtained from the 
great Powers who had proclaimed the neutra- 
lity of Belgium the demolition of the fortresses 
of the north which had been built along our 
frontier. Dom Miguel in Portugal resisted 
some just reclamations of France; a French 
squadron entered the Tagus and Dom Miguel 
had to submit. The Austrians occupied Bo- 
logna; at the request of France they had to 
evacuate that city. 

In Turin, Charles Felix died on the 27th of 
April, and the Prince of Carignano became 
King, under the name of Charles Albert. 
During the restoration, Charles Albert had 
spent several years,in France, in exile; he had 
served in the French army, and had taken 
part, in the uniform of a grenadier, at the 
storming of the Trocadero, during the Spanish 
expedition. ‘It isa memory,” he said to Ba- 
raute, presenting his credentials, ‘‘ which is 
dear to me.” Charles Albert was, at heart, an 
Italian patriot, but he was condemned by his 
position to a policy of subserviency to Austria, 
which was then omnipotent in Italy. He had 
all the instincts and ambitions of his race, but 
he was obliged to temporize, and his powers of 
concealment were so great that his friends as 
well as his enemies could never quite under- 
stand him or fathom his intentions. Public 
opinion expected much from him, ‘‘ but,” says 
Barante, ‘‘ this public opinion is here an occult 
force. There is no kind of publicity. Even 
conversations are incredibly prudent. So the 
King receives little support, little impulse from 
without. He makes the mistake, a very grave 
one in my opinion, of maintaining all the eti- 
quette of the Sardinian court. This isolates 
him. He knows nothing of a familiar life, of 
easy conversation. He has no relations 
except with the servants of his court and his 
ministers.” 

The whole of this fourth volume of Barante’s 
Memoirs is given up to the affairs of Italy, 
and it is very interesting to see how, in his 
post at Turin, in a sphere entirely new to him, 
Barante rapidly became master of all the de- 
tails of a very intricate and in many points 
even mysterious situation. He clearly per- 
ceived that the domination of Austria was be- 
coming insupportable to the people, that the 
temporal power of the Pope had its chief sup- 
port in the Austrians; he understood that the 
House of Savoy, though its authority was ex- 
ercised only in a narrow territory, had a great 
potential force, and was looked upon by Italian 
patriots all over the peninsula as the possible 
saviour and liberator. Count Sébastiani was 
stricken with an attack of apoplexy, and Casi- 
mir Perier assumed for a moment the portfolio 
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of foreign affairs. The Austrians once more 
invaded the Pontifical States, under pretext of 
protecting their possessions in the north of 
Italy against the revolutionist propaganda, 
They were occupying Parma and Modena. In 
his despatch of January 31, 1832, Barante re- 
commended as a counter-demonstration against 
Austria the occupation of Ancona by French 
troops. ‘To see again the French flag in Italy 
would make a vivid impression.” 
Perier, who was a man of great energy, adopt- 
ed the idea, and orders were sent to the French 
squadron of the Mediterranean. The French 
troops were landed on the 23d of February, and 
Ancona was taken by force. This demonstra- 
tion had great importance. It did not provoke 
a war between Austria and France, but it 
showed clearly that France was becoming tired 
of Austrian preponderance in Italy. The oe 
cupation of pontifical provinces and towns on 
one side by the Austrians, on the other by 
France, showed that the Papal troops were in- 


Casimir 


capable of defending the Papal dominions. 
‘* At the present moment,” wrote Barante, 
‘* we disturb as little as we can the European 
equilibrium, for fear of seeing everything fall; 
but later, if the occasion arises, we may force 
the Austrians backwards and enlarge the Sar- 
dinian states, which, for a hundred and 
fifty years, has always been the object of a 
sound policy.” 
truly prophetic, and we find in it the germs of 
Magenta and Solferino. 


Barante’s correspondence is 


Correspondence. 


A WARNING FROM RUSSIA. 
To THE EpitTor or THE NATION: 

Sir: The experience of the United States in 
giving full legal-tender power to both silver 
and gold, when the silver dollar is worth in- 
trinsically about one-half of its nominal value, 
with the result of inducing counterfeiters to 
issue silver dollars at full weight and fineness, 
and yet making a large profit, is paralleled by 
the experience of Russia, where an attempt 


= 


was made by the Imperial Government, in the 
last century, to establish a bimetallic system 
of copper and silver, giving full legal tender 
power to both metals; silver being at that 
time the standard of value throughout Europe. 
Ample details of that disastrous experiment 
are given by Henri Storch in his ‘Cours 
d'Economie Politique,’ published at St. Peters- 
burg in 1815, vol. vi, pp. 91-193, 

* As long as the copper money kept its nomi 
nal value, the circulation was inundated with 
counterfeit money made in neighboring coun 
tries. According to the Memoirs of Count 
Miinnich, in addition to the four millions of 
copper money coined in the empire there were 
also more than six millions of that kind of 
money imported from abroad,” 

N: ON..F. 

CAMBRIDGE, April 16, std. 

FICTION FUNNIER THAN TRUTH. 
To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION: 

Sm: Mrs. Alice Morse Earle has produced, 
under the title of ‘The Sabbath in Puritan 
New England,’ a very entertaining volume, 
ee 
so largely, indeed, thatthe whole book must 
inevitably pass for authentic with many read 
ers. The book being so nearly and so appa- 
rently historical, it seems a duty to challenge 
as absolutely untrue this scandalous and inju- 
rious statement on pages 270 to 271 


* As late as 1825, at the installation of Dr 





Leonard Bacon over the First Congregational 
Church in New Haven, free drinks were fur 
nished at an adjacent bar to all who chose to 
order them, and were all ‘settled for’ by the | 
generous and hospitable society.” 

I pass the incidental error of naming an in- | 
stitution which never existed. ‘The First 
Church of Christ” in New Haven never a& 
cepted a sectarian title. It is an institution | 
absolutely coeval with the town and holding | 
itself of not less dignity, and superior to the 
nomenclature of sectaries. A careful explora 
tion of all sources.of information within reach 
completely negatives a reproach which would 


almost be resented if brought against a candi 
date for the Legislature in Idaho. A negative, | 
undoubtedly, is hard to prove, but it is less | 
difficult when, as in the present case, a most 
courteous inquiry forthe authority upon which 
the accusation is based receives no answet 
whatever. [t is undoubtedly true that the 
council of clerical and lay delegates from 
churches of the same order, near and distant, 
was, according to custom, liberally entertained 
by the society upon whose business they wer 
come, and that, as in the case of any dinner of 
gentlemen at that time, there was an ample 
supply, not only of food but of wine. Until, 
however, some authority is produced for the 
utterly different and grossly dishonoring state 
ment which | have quoted, it is submitted that 
the volume containing it had better be looked 
upon as a means rather of entertainment than 
of instruction. 

There are other passages in the same volume 
equally unauthentic, and into which the author 
has apparently been misled by taking for an 
tique some recent imitations of antiquity 
There are students of archeology who are ca 
pable of being misled by the ingenious device 
of simply spelling the definite article with a 

‘y ”; and if besides that there is now and then 

an irregular spelling, the genuineness of the 
document becomes beyond question. The 
clownish story, at pages 276-8, of the dedica 
tion dinner at Lynn could never have deceived 
an investigator of less generous credulity 

Is it not a pity that a book containing s 
much that is both entertaining and true should 
be disfigured, with apparently no regard f 
ure of what 





historical verity, by an intermi 
is neither true nor truthful r.B 


RocHESTER, April 18, 1S94 


WOMEN AND THE JURY-BOX 


j 





To THE Epitor or THE NATION 

Sir: The letter of Mr. Stille in the Na/ f 
April 12 brings up an argument for the double 
standard of morals in men and women which 
is often urged, with a great appearance of jus 
ice, namely, that When a married woman in 
troduces her cbild by adultery into her hus 
band’s family, ‘* the wrong I 
band is immensely greater th 





the wife” by the husband's a 
gloSaxon times the father, by symbolic forms 


could acknowledge his natural chil 








him a place and protection within 

hold; to-day the husband may, and often does 
support a separate establishment out of his 
property (whic ngs to his lawful 
family as much as to himself), and thus wrong 
his legal wife fully as much as she can wrong 


him, except as to inheritance—and even as to 
that, as the husband is sole master of the prop- 
erty, under the laws of most States, he can 


make gifts to his unlawful family during } 








lifetime am -h as or more than 


unting to as mu 
the estate he leaves at death to his lawful wife 





and her children. Only in the case of entailed 






property and titles is there any justice what 


ever in this argument But even if sound 
gically, it rests on an outworn financial 


ception of the family and of the reasons 


sexual morality 


These reasons are the same for both sexes 
self-respect, and a retined ideal of lowe and 
the self-controlled life, and, perhaps most 
portant from a sociological standpoint, the 


pernicious effect of social indulgence 


parent upon the offspring It is because 
women are becoming aware of tl t t 
every whild to be well born that books hk 


Helen Gardi sand Mme. Sarah Grand’s, ex 





ucsverated as they may be, ha hoa 
heartfelt resp omse WelLCorme 

As to the breach of-promise case t 
had been women on the jury, would Col Ut 
Thompson have made his infa s Al ‘ 
low mas pt en 

PLOREN (RISW I N 
> WV WAIN 
GREEN BAY 

To THe Ep Tue Nation 


t lay drew VY attention ¢t he name | 
Vert IS Appea n the H “} nial 
ay u Nat ! p VS) as facsimile 
v iV " f mv America | ’ 
never noticed if bef anid by referru 
tot nal may mw h the facs 
was ude, that the words * B. Vert M 
gan 1 Ve amd sume ther 1 
hanges are mad ANUseTy ithe may 
which came from Paris to Harvard ¢ ege Li 
brary over fifty vears a and I should sav 
that t wri adi tl t t apa 
long time “ ave be well if y 
note to ¢t ip had called atte n to these 
viditions As it } ens, the BR. \ te 
th niva t nti ics that does not 
arry its own evidener being done with the 
1» Justin WINSOR 


CLAYPOLE AND CROMWELI 








fo tae Eprrorn oF Tak Nation 

Str: \ rresyx ent S.T. A juoting 
f a é Benjamit anklin’s. in which 
rank at neces t! at f ty rere (ia 
pe ind states at ft Vas a descendant of 
Uliver ( we asks readet 
i savif ti ly oe ¢ Was 
a descenda f the Protector 

He was not. Mark Nob author of the 
great book * Memoirs of the Protectoral House 
f ( miwe wSa), h is, some few errors 
excepted, final authority on the birth and 
leath records of the Cromwell family, and 
Tames Waylen, author of ‘ The House of Crom 
well ISV1). a good book, though badly ar- 
ranged, enable me to give the facts as follows 


slizabeth Cromwell, the Protector’s daughter, 








born 1629, was married to John Claypole in 


1646, Three sons and one daughter were born 
to them: I. Cromwell Claypole, born about 

+7 He died unmarried in 1678. His posses 
sions were left to his cousin, as there was no 


surviving brother or sister, but only a half 
sister, from Claypole. II. Henry, died un 
married. IIT. Oliver, died in childhood. IV. 
Martha, died young and unmarried 

It will be seen that this branch of the Pro- 
tector’s family became extinct with the death 
f Cromwell Claypole in 1678. Waylen says 
‘True it is that ever and anon persons of the 
name of Claypoole or Claypole are found crop- 





ping up to claim descent through that channel, 
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But descent from John Claypoole is not enough, 
since he married a second time. Claypooles 
inheriting the blood of Cromwell through the 
Lady Elizabeth are no longer in existence.” 
Very respectfully, 8. H. C. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., April 21, 1894, 








Notes. 


THE title of Mr. Andrew Lang’s new book 
which Longmans, Green & Co. will publish 
shortly is ‘The Cock-Lane Ghost and Common 
Sense.’ In it the author applies to the ghost 
stories of the past the method which gave 
value to his study of ‘folk-lore and myth. 

Macmillan & Co. have in press ‘ Architect, 
Owner, and Builder before the Law,’ by T. M. 
Clark, Fellow of the American Institute of 
Architects. 

Count L. N. Tolstoi, in a recent interview 
with a Russian journalist, gave some informa- 
tion as to a new book which he has in hand. It 
will treat of, or at least is based upon, the late 
Franco-Russian fétes at Paris and Toulon. 
Tolstoi will develop in it his well-known views 
of the incompatibility of Christianity with 
patriotism, and will point out, not for the first 
time, how ‘the peoples, in spite of frontiers 
and of diversity of manners and intelligence 
and language, draw towards each other, moved 
by an instinctive love.” Hence his hope, and 
even his sure belief, in the speedy coming of a 
new era of peace and love, which is predestined 
to succeed our age of hatred and war. One 
cannot help regretting that he has no firmer 
basis for his visions than is afforded by the 
hollow-sounding demonstrations at Paris and 
Toulon. 

The thirty-eighth volume of Sidney Lee’s 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ (Macmil- 
lan) carries the great work on from Milman to 
More. General Monck, Simon of Montfort, 
Sir Thomas More, and Milton are among the 
longer articles, the last from the pen of Leslie 
Stephen, whose literary criticism is incidental 
and avoidsasumming up. To Mr. Stephen’s 
temperate hand fall also Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu and Hannah More; the sketch of 
Tom Moore is by another writer. One has 
often to admire in this Dictionary the frank 
dealing allowed, and we may cite an example 
in the present volume, where, under Lord 
Houghton (Richard Monckton Milnes), it is 
faithfully but moderately recorded that “he 
had many fine tastes and some coarse ones.” 
John Mitchel’s pro-slavery career in this coun- 
try is not blinked, though the unctuousness he 
gave to his devotion to the peculiar institution 
goes unexpressed. He paid for it in the sacri- 
fice of two of his sons and the maiming of a 
third as Confederate soldiers. The Rev. Jona- 
than Mitchel, a new England worthy, and 
Gen. Montgomery are the chief American 
names in this volume. 

A recent noteworthy addition to the “ Ex- 
Libris” series, printed at the Chiswick Press, 
London, for George Bell & Sons, is ‘*‘ The Lit- 
tle Passion” of Albert Diirer. Of this masterly 
sequence of thirty-seven woodcuts, 5 inches 
by 3%, executed in the years 1509-1510 in the 
famous house by the Thiergiirtner Thor at 
Nuremberg, there have been several English 
editions, but all have been incomplete in some 
particular. The present edition is printed 
from stereotypes of the original blocks, the 
majority of which have, after many vicissi- 
tudes, found a resting-place in the British 
Museum. It repeats, as nearly as possible, 
Diirer’s own edition of 1511, which was dedi- 





cated to his friend Pirckheimer, and sold to 
his fortunate contemporaries for the modest 
sum of a quarter of a florin. The metrical 
Latin commentary, written at Diirer’s request 
by a Benedictine monk named Chelidonius, 
for the edition of 1511, accompanies the cuts 
here also. The latter, however, tell their story 
to the eye without need of aid from the letter- 
press. The volume is preceded by an intro- 
duction from Mr. Austin Dobson, and is uni- 
form with another interesting reprint in the 
same series, Holbein’s ‘‘ Dance of Death,” also 
with an introduction from the same indefati- 
gable pen. 

With neither pretence nor attainment of 
literary skill, Mrs. Ellen M. Firebaugh repre- 
sents in ‘ The Physician’s Wife’ (Philadelphia: 
F. A. Davis Co.) the life of one in an Illinois 
village. There the physician himself is ha- 
bitually addressed by his patients and fellow- 
citizens as ‘‘Doc.’”’; the social atmosphere is 
leaden and the social scenery gloomy. The 
practice of medicine under the conditions de- 
scribed is not attractive; the woman who 
watches and waits as is here told, deserves the 
sympathy she does not ask for, and, were there 
any doubt of all this, the forty-odd sketches 
from life that illustrate the narrative would 
make it plain. 

The persistence of the scarlet-fever cause and 
its power for evil is not sufficiently recognized. 
Houses, particularly in cities, once infected, 
are liable to give the disease to successive te- 
nants, and to be infected by them in turn. 
Clothing stored for thirty-five years has spread 
infection at the end of that time. Infection is 
carried by letters, and it may be borne at least 
a mile by a steady wind. Since scarlet fever 
is very dangerous to life, frequently inflicts 
grave disabilities short of death, and is dis- 
tinctly an unnecessary disease, it would ap- 
pear that our health boards might lay more 
stress upon sanitary education regarding it. 
As the scourge of childhood particularly, it is 
brought to mind by the great volume of ‘ The 
American Text-Book of Diseases of Children,’ 
edited by Dr. Louis Starr (Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders), whose 1,200 pages are appalling in 
their display of the pitfalls that beset the begin- 
nings of the path of life. The book is aserious 
professional, not popular, work, wherein sixty- 
odd contributors present the current practice 
of advanced teachers and practitioners. 

After Shelley and after Burns the least 
likely British author to have a French biogra- 
pher is surely the writer of the Peter Plymley 
letters, yet M. A. Chevrillon has just publish- 
ed ‘Sydney Smith et la renaissance des idées 
libérales en Angleterre au xix* siécle’ (Paris: 
Hachette; New York: Dyrsen & Pfeiffer). It 
is true that the book is a study rather of the 
development of British institutions during the 
middle of this century than a critical study of 
Sydney Smith as a man of letters; still, its 
publication is significant of the awakening in- 
terest of the French in other nationalities—an 
interest which has obviously expanded tenfold 
in the past twenty years. 

The Hubbard Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 
send us several parts (‘‘ portfolios”) of ‘ Pic- 
turesque Hawaii,’ of which there will be eight 
in all. Ex-Minister Stevens and Prof. W. B. 
Oleson of Honolulu are responsible for the 
text, which makes no literary pretensions, 
though it has an undisguised political aim, viz., 
to further annexation. The best feature of this 
publication is the plates of scenery and popu- 
lation, with portraits of the senior editor, of 
the late Capt. Wiltse, of the ex-Queen, of Presi- 
dent Dole, etc. These should interest any- 





body. 





A firm which contributed from its own list 
a full tenth of the model library of 5,000 vol- 
umes exhibited by the American Library Asso- 
ciation at Chicago last summer, might well 
think it worth while to publish a special cata- 
logue apart from that issued under the auspices 
of the Bureau of Education, This is what 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have done in their 
‘Descriptive List, etc.,’ a neatly printed pam- 
phlet of 78 pages, in which the 548 titles are 
classified and supplied with brief critical no- 
tices or descriptive annotations which will be 
helpful to purchasers. 

The Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
lettres has just instituted a new publication, 
entitled ‘‘ Monuments et Mémoires publiés par 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres.” 
It will consist of a series of fascicules of ir- 
regular periodicity in which will appear inte- 
resting documents and plates, hitherto unpub- 
lished, relating to antiquity and the Middle 
Age. The funds for this publication are sup- 
plied, at least in part, by a legacy which the 
Academy received from the estate of M. Eu- 
géne Piot, who died in 1889. This falls in very 
luckily, as France, since the disappearance of 
the Gazette Archéologique, has been rather 
behind her neighbors in the development of 
archeological studies. In the list of contribu- 
tors to the first number of the ‘‘ Monuments” 
the names of MM. Heuzey, Maspero, Héron de 
Villefosse, and other scholars of high repute 
are to be noted. The plates accompanying the 
text are also noteworthy. 

An important announcement comes from 
Germany that after October next the well- 
known Philosophische Monatshefte, now edit- 
ed by Prof. Natorp of Marburg, will become a 
quarterly with the title, Archiv fiir Systema- 
tische Philosophie. The new Archiv and the 
existing Archiv fiir die Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie, edited by Prof. Stein of Berne, will be 
under one management, and together will be 
known as Archiv fiir Philosophie. The newly 
named journal will devote particular attention 
to the systematic review of new philosophical 
literature. How well this important work will 
be done may be judged from the following list 
of names: Theory of knowledge, Prof. Natorp; 
metaphysics, Prof. Eucken of Jena; psycholo- 
gy, Prof. Benno Erdmann of Halle; logic, 
Prof, Riehl of Freiburg i. B.; ethics, Prof. 
Jodl of Prague; sociology, Prof. Tonnies of 
Kiel; philosophy of law, Prof. Stammler of 
Halle; wsthetics, Prof. Lipps of Munich; phi- 
losophy of religion, Prof. Baur of Miinsingen; 
pedagogics, Prof. Ziegler of Strassburg. 

The Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography concludes with the April number 
its first volume, which is provided with an in- 
dex. The frontispiece shows the war residence 
of Gen. Lee, now the home of the Virginia His- 
torical Society, whose activity is highly to be 
commended. The Magazine has established 
itself in the front rank of similar periodicals 
in this country. 

The second number of the Bulletin of the 
Geographical Club of Philadelphia contains an 
account of a journey to the Grand Falls of 
Labrador by Henry G. Bryant. These are 
situated about two hundred and twenty 
miles from the mouth of the Grand River on 
the southern edge of the great central plateau. 
Few incidents marked the ascent of the river, 
and the falls were reached on September 2, 
1891, a month after the departure from the 
coast. Accurate measurements were taken 
showing them to be 316 feet high by 150 broad, 
The country about was exceedingly desolate, 
and the explorers sought in vain for ‘some 
sign of the presence of bird or animal.” Occa- 
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sionally dwarf firs or stunted pines were to be 
seen, but the great table-land seemed to be 
nearly treeless, its scant soil being covered 
with ‘ caribou moss, Labrador tea plants, blue- 
berry bushes, and thousands of boulders.” The 
travellers were agreeably disappointed in the 
temperature, which *‘ during the day was found 
to be delightful—just cool enough to be stimu 
lating; while the average minimum tempera- 
ture registered during the forty-one nights of 
the journey was ascertained to be but forty-two 
degrees Fahrenheit.” There are several inte- 
resting illustrations and two maps, and in an 
appendix some of the scientific results of the 
expedition are given. We may add that Mr. 
Bryant’s narrative of the places passed on 
August 8 and 9 does not tally exactly either 
with the map of the river or the table of me- 
teorological notes. 

The article on Australia, with which the 
Scottish Geographical Magazine for April 
opens, is by Miss Flora L. Shaw, the special 
correspondent of the London Times. It is 
chiefly devoted to discussing, in her charac- 
teristically clear and incisive way, the funda- 
mental questions of land and labor. The 
great lesson which the Australian workman 
has learned from the labor struggle that pre 
ceded the financial crisis is the necessity of 
substituting codperation for competition under 
the guidance of their leaders, who now say, 
‘* Strikes are useless; we must take up land on 
our own account and enjoy the fruit of our 
own labor.” The men who have hitherto 
crowded the labor market and lowered wages 
by competition with each other, ‘‘ now propose 
to codperate, and, by putting their labor to- 
gether upon land of their own, look forward to 
securing for themselves the whole profit of 
their exertions.” The Government, aware that 
the wealth of the country is in its land, are 
enabled, by recent acts, to aid actual settlers 
by money loans secured by mortgages on the 
land. An interesting account is given of the 
manner in which the mallee country of Vic- 
toria, consisting of some eleven millions of 
acres, is being rapidly converted into wheat 
fields. This is done principally by means of 
the ‘“ mallee roller,” which, drawn by twelve 
or sixteen oxen, rolls down the low-growing 
serub and snaps the slight trunks off at the 
roots, and the ‘stump-jumping plough,” 
which ploughs without the necessity of re- 
moving the stumps from the ground. 
couraging sign, both in the grain country in 
the south and in the sugar districts of the 
north, is that the demand is ‘ for the multi 
plication of small holdings rather than for the 
maintenance of large estates.’ Mr. A. 8. 
White describes, mainly by statistics, the situa- 
tion in Algeria, illustrating his paper by a 
series of beautiful maps, historical and physi- 
cal. He emphasizes the fact that, notwith- 
standing the length of time since the supposed 
pacification of the country, ‘‘a profound gulf 
separates the natives from the Europeans,” 
and that the former *‘still hate the European 
intruder as much as they dare.” 

We have received a prospectus of the Sum- 
mer Parliament of Religions to be held for th 
first time at Long Beach, L. L., by the Long 
Beach Association, which has acquired the 
well-known hotel and outlying cottages, and 
proposes to make a resort 


An en- 


‘combining many 
of the best features of Ocean Grove and Chau- 
tauqua.” The first week, July 8-14, will be one 
of ‘literary and musical entertainment.” 
—The new British quarterly, Bibliographica 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons), begins 
bravely, and its first number is most appetiz- 


The Nation. 


| ing. In choice of paper, in size and propor 
tion of page, in selection of type, in appropri 
ate initials and tail-pieces, in ink and press 
work, the new review is all that a magazine 
should be that appeals to those who love books 
as books and for their mechanical merits quite 
as much as their spiritual virtues. One of the 
papers is printed in French, namely, that on 
‘La Bibliophilie Moderne,” by M. Octave 
Uzanne, who again sets forth his views on the 
forthcoming revolution in bookmaking for the 
little knot of book-lovers. Mr. Andrew Lang 
contributes a carelessly 
‘**Names and Notes in Books,” written in his 
characteristic rambling and piquant manner. 


readable essay on 


And, for the rest, the contributions are largely 
technical, although revealing a higher average 
of literary merit than merely technical biblis 
philistic writing usually has. There are pa 
pers on * A Copy of Celsus from the Library 
of Grolier” (with a reproduction in colors of 
the cover), on ‘Christina of Sweden and 
her Books,” on ** The Accipies Woodeut,” and 
on ‘*The Books of Hours of Geoffroy Tory 
(from the competent pen of Mr. A, W. Pollard 
Add to these an acute review of M. Thoinan’s 
recent ‘‘Relieurs Francais,” by Miss S. T 
Prideaux—who does not, however, seem t 
have fallen in with M. Bosquet’s adverse criti 
cism of M. Thoinan’s labors. As has already 
been noted, Bibliographica is self-limited to 
three years of life, during which period it will 
publish papers by Mr. Austin Dobson, Mi 
William Morris, Dr. Garnett, M. Beéraldi, and 
Mr. Tedder—all experts in different depart 
ments of book-craft. 


—Miss Claypole’s paper on the ** Action of 
Leucocytes towards Foreign Substances,” which 
received the first prize of the American Mict 
scopical Society for original work in histology 
is reprinted in part in the American 
for April 
show that the function of the white corpus 
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cles of the blood as devourers of injurious f 

eign substances, which they eliminate by tx 
coming themselves thrown off from the orga 

ismas waste products, has not been exagygerat 
ed by Metshnikoff and his adherents. Thes: 
experiments were made upon bealthy animals 
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which were kept in purely normal conditions 


The mud-puppy and the hell-bender were the 
animals chosen, on account of the large s 
their white corpuscles; and lampDblack mix: 
with a solution of gum arabic was intr 
duced into the abdominal cavity. In the 














puppy, Which breathes by gills, the progress 
the taking up of the n grains by th 
cocytes could be watch from day to day by 
examining with the microscope the blood as 
passed through the gill filaments. At the er 
of about ten days, when the animal was kill 
and its different organs carefullv exami 
was found that no free carbon remained in anv 
part of the body; tl v s wl a 
ed carbon were the | vtes, ex t } 
spleen, where the true sple1 s als 

i it The carbon-ladk tes W 

1 in re | — ¢ . . - 
stomach, tt ws, and t sh an t 
ex tory organs, as we aS i t i ves 
sels. This last result throws light t vexed 
probler f what mes +} whit rpus 
cles which ar being poured into the 
blood fr tk . would seem to be 
beyond stior Vv act as tr scay 
gers, and sacrifice themselves in the interest of 
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No so intimate a revelation of the inmost 





soul of Balzac has ever been made as is shown 





























n the letters of his which have been recently 
Appeda vy int j je #' s Thev were 
Written to Ma Hanska, with whom (as hard 
V needs to t said) be was long u \ and 
whom, vears afterwards, he married? All the 
etters of his that we have had before, those t 
his sister a to his friends, are mparison 
with thes unctorv and distant. In these 
he simply pours his whole self out—not only 
his state of soul, which makes a precious lo 
nent humain,.” but also multatudi sd 
tails of his daily life and work, which, mingled 
is they are with many tical appreciat . 
f his own ! ks bine to make a most va 
lable historical and literary document als 
New ht is thrown on several points Re 
wes life w h hav hitherto been obs t 
For instances has never been known 
now inder what reumstances he first Ix 
cane wquainted wit Mine Hauska It has 
been s sl tha they met by hance in 
Switzerland in the fallof IS I Ww ay» 
} irs that, at that tim they had been in 
responde! f " st two vears., Mme. Ha 
SKA, a eve amd sv pathet v x Ww ‘ 
vho had been moved to enthusiasm bw tl 
Seenes dela \ t’riv Was h disturbesl 
by the turn wl the Loft the author teok 
in the * Peau de Chagt and addressed a let 
t tol through his publisher, which be re 
ceived February JS, 1S C)t bee tters f 
“ all with t signature Ange re 
and for a while e was asked rely toa 
k ‘ lve thre t bv a news} aps adver 
tisen t By N ary, IS the two were in 
f USD Ra acs firs etter shows 
plainly that the had made an im 
press n s fancy, a east, and also 
probably on his fe . t happened ¢t 
be i { 4\ 1 t t ‘ tv 1 
itel s beart on tf ’ perl! ips an 
nav V SpMict t Was As Sl py 
und roman ally h he was then 
thirty-t Ss anv ¥ vsti ver was. The 
fact t . a itta t appears, af 
ist t ~ f positive that 
salzac must 1 nger be classed. as ai st, 
mony ¢ realists. It is te positive 
} ¥ il M N W imore seems 
s what hasty sexu y Writers can 
t le s \ iss i atx t as fos 
sils are a muse and, ev f thev could 
be, it would se to be a verv odd nelusion 
to come to, that, because an author preferred 
is vhat va t ai artis method, he 
t i r have seen Visions 
an i 
As in the run of kindred works, there is no 
tt surplusage in Mr Tes Salisbury’s 


f Words and Phrases used in S. FE. 
Worcestershire” Still, it will be found to 
overlooked 








OlUte ime imis i ‘ un 
w that shall | lone for dialectal English 
“ Dr. M rav and Mr. Bradley are doing 
for the English of erature Inte- 
esting are such survivals as those now in 
stanced in a 1, ‘cold, agate, ‘going on,’ 
f ‘opposite hottom (of varn), brim, ‘a 
nal / sten -bellied, ‘ruptured, disgest, 
ligest t id ut ‘extinguish, flannin, 
A gallon measure,’ inchmeal 
like } emea iost an end, ‘almost,’ opini 
‘opinionated, pun, ‘to pound,’ starven, 
starv sti achful, ‘obstinate.’ tind, ‘to 
kind] t te to trust, unked, ‘lonely,’ 
h ‘a hedgehog,’ and yat, ‘a gate,’ with 


the archaic pronunciations faut, ‘fault,’ and 
qoold, ‘gold. Noteworthy, too, are the ab- 
stract forms feelfth, swelth, and warmship. 


In naight (ait or eyot), naint (aunt), nalls, 
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‘belongings,’ noaf, noration, and nunele, the 
n of the indefinite article an is prefixed; in 
score, ‘core,’ and scrawl, ‘crawl,’ as in the 
Suffolk snotch, ‘notch,’ the initial s is unety- 
mological; while, with a letter dropped, anoint- 
ed, becomes nineted, ‘notoriously bad,’ and 
elections becomes lections, ‘ probabilities.’ 
Quaintness is seen in book of hard names, ‘an 
account-book,’ oos-bird (whose bird?), ‘an ille- 
gitimate child, two folks, ‘at variance,’ 
scowl o’ brow, ‘judgment by the eye, not by 
actual measurement’; heartlessly perverted 
humor, in saying that a man has shut his 
knife, or stuck his spoon in the wall, for 
‘died’; and what is equally detestable, in 
louse-kiver, ‘hat,’ ‘cap,’ and louse-pasture, 
‘scalp.’ As in East Anglia, to go no further, 
so in 8S. E. Worcestershire, we meet with fo 
pass the bell for, ‘to toll the passing- bell for,’ 
skep, ‘a basket,’ tempest, ‘a thunderstorm,’ 
terrify, ‘to torment,’ and whinnock, ‘to whine.’ 
Among provincialisms current in the same 
quarter with these, which have been more or 
less naturalized in the United States, are 
biddy, ‘a fowl,’ I'll be darned, heft, ‘ weight,’ 
nation, ‘ very,’ ‘very much,’ as odd as Dick’s 
hatband, peart, get shut of, sliver, to play 
tag, and yarb, ‘herb.’ There remains to men- 
tion, in this connexion, but certainly as a 
mere accidental coincidence, the substantive 
nast, a back formation from nasty, like 
the Scoteby greed from greedy, Dr. Thomas 
Fuller’s verb pillor from pillory, our house- 
wives’ jell from jelly, and the new-fangled 
burgle, from burglar. The ‘Glossary’ here 
noticed is published by T. Salisbury, 48 Fleet 
Lane, London. 


—Wiltshire is not very remote from Worces- 
tershire, butin the glossary of ‘Wiltshire Words’ 
just issued by the English Dialect Society (Lon- 
don: Henry Frowde) only one of the peculiar 
locutions above cited is to be found, viz., unked. 
This word is, perhaps generally, aspirated in 
Wilts, and gives the editors occasion to remark 
that the cockney misplacing of h is a recent 
and acquired habit, due to ‘‘ the spread of edu- 
cation and the increased facilities of commu- 
nication” with the source of corruption—what 
in Surrey they call ‘‘in the smoke,” 7. e., Lon- 
don. Sinful-ordinary is applied in Wilts toa 
homely person; a lover goes ‘‘a rumsy-voosing 
down the lane to meet his sweetheart” by 
French appointment; a laborer absents him- 
self from church because he has nothing but 
his dishabille, or working clothes, to wear, 
whereas, in the more poetic dialect of Surrey, 
a neglected churchyard is ‘tall in dishbill.” 
In Wilts, again, a woman in confinement “bin 
an’ fell about laas’ night”; in Surrey, her la- 
bor pains are called ‘‘increasement”; and iu 
Northumberland (for we have a third glossary 
from the Dialect Society) the lying-in is called 
a ‘‘groanin” or a ‘‘cryin-oot.” Surrey should 
be the native country of Mrs. Malaprop, as ap- 
pears from Mr. Leveson Gower's amusing in- 
stances, ‘‘domesticate [masticate] his food,” 
‘*putrefied [petrified] with cold,” dispensaria 
for dyspepsia, ‘‘warming apparition [appara- 
tus].” And parallel with these is comical, ‘ ca- 
pricious,’ ‘uncertain,’ applied to the weather. 
A harmless price between buyer and seller is 
one fair to both parties, A ‘one-eyed place” 
is an_ out-of the way, neglected spot. ‘Too 
big for my fireplace” is ‘beyond my means.’ 
In Surrey, ason the Sea Islands of Carolina 
and Georgia, to inform is to ‘‘make sensible” 
(sensibble, as stressed by the blacks). The 
Northumberland glossary takes us to Bewick’s 
country, shows us the hippin-stones across a 
stream he was so fond of depicting in his vi- 





gnettes, and teaches us to pronounce the Eltring- 
ham and Ovingham of his Memoirs with a soft 
g, and the Chillingham associated with his 
masterpiece of the Bull with a hard g. 


—Of the prospects of the Dialect Dictionary 
to which we have alluded, something may be 
learned in the seventeenth report (for 1890-92) 
of the Dialect Society prefixed to the ‘ North- 
umberland Words.’ To begin with the Society 
itself, it had prepared its euthanasia in 1892, 
but was convinced that its work was by no 
means at an end, and concluded to remove its 
headquarters from Manchester to Oxford, thus 
bringing it in contact with the great Dictiona- 
ry of the Philological Society, already well ad- 
vanced. A natural change of officers makes 
the Rev. A. L. Mayhew, one of the soundest 
philologers, honorary secretary and literary 
director. The Society’s library, however, num- 
bering nearly a thousand volumes, remains at 
Manchester, and the librarian ‘‘ reports that 
the volumes have been well used by the readers 
for the projected English Dialect Dictionary.” 
At the Society’s annual meeting on June 12, 
1893, the last to be held at Manchester, Mr. 
Crofton ‘‘ hoped at Oxford a crown would be 
put upon their work by the publication of the 
Dialect Dictionary, which was the principal 
object in starting the Society, and which was 
proceeding slowly but satisfactorily.” ‘‘ Few 
printing clubs,” we read, ‘‘ have received more 
loyal and generous support,” under difficulties 
and disappointments. In twenty years the So- 
ciety has spent £4,029 in printing sixty-seven 
books, two catalogues, and sixteen annual re- 
ports, and something more than £1,000 for 
carriage, postage, and commissions. ‘‘ The 
whole of the remaining expenses of manage- 
ment have been covered by an expenditure of 
about £10 a year.” Sales to outsiders have 
furnished a considerable income. 








LANG'S HOMER AND THE EPIC. 


Homer and the Epic. By Andrew Lang, M.A. 
Longmans, Green & Co, 1893. 


Mr. LANG’s book is a real and important con- 
tribution to the Homeric question. The poets, 
from Goethe to Matthew Arnold, have often 
already pronounced their verdict in favor of 
one Homer as against a group or series of 
casual minstrels; but they have not given a 
reason for the faith that is in them, Mr. Lang 
takes the side of the poets, and furnishes them 
thoroughly with the reasons which they have 
never condescended to give. He offers here, in 
fact, the most complete and masterly discus- 
sion of the literary evidence in the case that 
has yet been presented; he does this, moreover, 
with a thorough understanding of the argu- 
ments commonly urged by scholars of the Wol- 
fianschool. Theoutcome of his work, although 
not decisive for the ‘‘ unitarians,” is an illumi- 
nation of the whole question, and a satisfacto- 
ry brushing aside of many cobwebs spun in the 
brains of learned criticasters. Of these Mr. 
Lang says, with an irreverence which is partly 
justified : 

“It has been said that no man can criticise a 
novel fairly who has read it, not for pleasure, 
but with the set purpose of reviewing it. Much 
more is this true in Homeric criticism. They 
who pry into the inconsistencies of this or that 
passage, they who actually have a professional 
motive, and a name among the learned to win 
by discovering a slip or blunder, are as remote 
as mortals can be from the position of Homer's 
original hearers. For them, for warriors, he 
sang; not for spectacled young German critics 
on their promotion.” 


To the ordinary unsuspecting reader the 
‘Odyssey’ is a delightful romance of adven- 











ture and fairy legend designed, woven, and 
completed by the same master mind. Its epi- 
sodes as well as its continuous narrative, its 
story of Telemachus, its wheel within wheel of 
adventure, he finds equally agreeable, consis- 
tent, and artistically wrought to a thrilling 
climax. This was remarked by Grote, and 
this impression of the reader is rather con- 
firmed by the slight results of the criticism of 
Kirchoff and of Wilamowitz, who profess to 
disengage the ‘ Odyssey’ into its elements, and 
to ascribe it to various authors of various 
dates. They show you that if you take out the 
mortar and strike out the joints, the structure 
falls to pieces. Mr. Lang replies that all large 
poems, such as ‘ Paradise Lost’ or ‘Marmion’ 
or ‘Don Juan,’ must have mortar and joints. 
They are not the results, like a lyric poem, of 
a single breath of inspiration. The vice of the 
Kirchoff-Wilamowitz criticism of the ‘ Odys- 
sey’ is that it presupposes a more rigid plan, 
more rigidly carried out, than we find in 
modern long poems, or even in modern novels, 
It assumes, too, a modern critical audience, 
and allows nothing for slight developments 
and alterations of the plan as it works out in 
the author’s mind. It allows nothing for mor- 
tar and fitting and joints. These critics are 
ready to dislodge and dislocate and transpose 
iarge portions of the narrative, and to asstme 
various poets and redactors, because of dis- 
crepancies so slight as the following. In book 
16, Odysseus plots with Telemachus to remove 
the armor from the palace hall out of reach of 
the suitors, but to reserve for their own use 
two swords, two spears, and two shields of ox- 
hide to be used when need comes. He expects, 
also, that the suitors will inquire for the ar- 
mor, and he places an answer in his son's 
mouth. Asa matter of fact, in the 22d book, 
this scheme is fully carried out, except that 
the suitors ask no questions, and that the 
shields for the use of Odysseus and his son are 
not reserved, But what are such trifies com- 
pared with the real defects of plan which Scott 
himself confesses and explains in the ‘ Lady of 
the Lake’? The German criticism could be 
used to prove that ‘Marmion’ was composed of 
a number of lays by the help of various botch- 
ers, imitators, and redactors; moreover, both 
the critics we have mentioned are quite ready 
to ascribe to the ‘‘botcher” or ‘ redactor” 
some of the sublimest touches, and to assume 
that these various hands equally commanded 
the grand style. 

Another canon of this school of criticism is 
that the recurrence of lines, either identically 
or with slight modifications, gives ground for 
suspecting that one of the passages is the ori- 
ginal and the other borrowed by a later imi- 
tator or botcher. The work of the so-called 
botcher may be beautiful, may be in the grand 
style; but, just the same, he is assumed to have 
stolen from the older master. To this Mr. 
Lang replies that repetition is a note of all the 
earlier poetry—of the ‘ Kalewala,’ of the ‘Song 
of Roland,’ of the Celtic Sagas. The minstrel 
in each of these hasa formula for all recurring 
events, as, mooring ships, setting banquets, re- 
tiring to bed, etc., which he repeats verbatim; 
he repeats also textually all messages and 
speeches. This economy of expression is used 
by Homer as by his brethren of the craft; it 
goes so far that he hardly ever uses a fresh 
mode of stating a fact if he can repeat a for- 
mula. It is a habit peculiar to this period in 
the development of the epic—a habit as restful 
to the minstrel as it is fascinating to his simple- 
minded audience. 

In matters of this kind, demonstration, as 
Mr. Lang says, is impossible. The literary 
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critics of the nicest and surest taste are satis- 
fied of the unity of the ‘ Odyssey 
ers, microscopically examining, see in it a 
patchwork of various hands and dates. With 
them ‘organic unity, general harmony of 
design, leading up to a predetermined conclu 
are apparently not per 


*: certain oth 


sion,” do not weigh 
ceived. Such critics could certainly, on their 
own principles, analyze and resolve ‘ lvanhoe’ 
into an earlier ‘* kernel,” with later accretions 
and transformations wrought by various hands, 
‘‘the group of Rebecca and Isaac of York be 
ing interwoven with the older story, as late as 
the end of the nineteenth century, when the 
sufferings of the Jews in Russia were notori 
ous.” It would not be difficult to try one’s 
fancy and ingenuity in like manner in assign 
ing the ‘ Paradise Lost’ to a great poet with a 
gift for the sublime and for expressing the 
charm of ‘‘bowery loveliness,” redacted by a 
theologian and a domestic prig. 

Such critics assume that the Greek epic is 
not the creation of a poet, but is an accretion 
of sbort preéxisting lays, so loosely thrown t 
gether that they can detect the joinings. 
Against this theory Comparetti, the Italian 
editor of the ‘ Kalewala,’ declares himself in 
an opinion which ought to have great force 
because of his sane hterary judgment, his 
breadth of view, his learning, and his special 
Comparetti edited the ‘ Kalewa 
la, which is known to have been strung to 
gether by a ‘‘redactor” in precisely the me 
thod which the German critics claim for the 
‘Tliad’ 
case was LoOnnrot, an enthusiastic poet and 
scholar, who in 1850 set himself to the task of 


experience. 


and ‘Odyssey.’ The redactor in this 


collecting and dovetailing the Finnish songs in 
the manner which Wolf ascribes to Pisistratus 
The result is the ‘Kalewala,’a very different 
congeries from the ‘Iliad’ or the ‘ Odyssey 

The details of these differences Mr. Lang sums 
up; the important distinction between the 
poems is that emphasized by Comparetti. The 
‘Kalewala’ bas no organic unity: although it 
contains beautiful poetry, it is marked by the 
ballad style. 
that the mark of the ‘Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey’ is 
the fusion of popular tales and poems into a 
higher unity by the creative action of a master 
poetic mind, It is not a synthesis 
creation, with a new and loftier style of its 


Comparetti therefore declare 


itisa new 
own. This is the conclusion of an editor why 
sums up the result of minute editorial labors, 
while retaining a sound literary judgment 
Let any one glance at the ‘ Mahdbbarata,’ and 
see what formless chaos, what a wilderness and 
a jungle, can arise from a nucleus surrounded 
by an accretion of floating popular poems. 
as 


There is no doubt, to the mind of any sens 


tive literary critic, of the value of this canon 
Odyssey,’ on the whok 
‘Tliad 
There is a great difference be 


of Comparetti’s. The‘ 
stands this test admirably. Can the 
do the same: 
tween inconsistencies which are invisible to the 
naked eye and inconsistencies that fly in one’s 
face. Those of the ‘Odyssey’ are microscopi 
or imaginary; those of the ‘Iliad’ strike any 
reflective reader at once. Mr 
abandons the small -Eneid in the twentiet! 
book, and a portion of the funeral ga 
the twenty-third; he makes only a half 
ed defence for the adventures of Dolon : 
Odysseus in the tenth, and he is willing to ad 
mit that the books on fighting from the elk 
venth to the sixteenth *‘have not improbably 


Lang himselt 








suffered somewhat in the course of the ages 
He admits the Odyssean style and phrase 
the last two books, but finds them so fitted t 


lose the poem that he includes them with th 
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makes a bold and perhaps successful stand for 
the Embassy and the Speech of Achilles (book 
ninth), which, in connection with book six 
teenth, Grote and Mr. Leaf and the German 
critics generally find a stumbling-block of the 
Achilles, 


his inexorableness, which will not be appeased, 


tirst magnitude. The obduracy of 
Which insists upon revenge for a single Womat 


“though many a man has accepted ransom 
Lang 


consonant with his character, as 


for his brother or his father slain,” Mi 
defends as 
necessary to the evolution of the catastrophe 
It is his poiut of honor, which, in fact, brings 
on his Nemesis. Prof. Jebb, in his recently 
published lectures, has a strange remark on 
Achilles: ** That his feelings 


are, in themselves, violent and excessive, re 


this behavior of 


sults from the effort of poetry, in a simple and 
vigorous age, to express human nature in its 
highest intensity: Achilles must be peerless in 
action; he must be unique also in vehemence 
of emotion—of anger and of love.” This seems 
t improbable We 


should say rather that this trait results from 


» us metaphysical and 


the fidelity of the poet in painting a characte: 
which he had carefully obser ved and fully con 
* We must take Achilles, 
says Mr. Lang, ‘‘as we find him 


ceived in his mind 
that is, witl 
the passions of an early age He is not a 
He has a touch of the Maori or the 
He does not hesitate to break the 


Christian. 
Lroquois 

bruised reed.” Yet even here Mr. Lang has 
misgivings about the presence of Phoenix, with 
his meandering speech. In general, though he 
makes very good sport of the detailed attempts 


of scholars to explain the interpolation and 


precise relations of the books bet ween the first 
and the sixteenth, he himselt 
the organic consistency of this larger port 
t remains, as Mr. Leaf remarks 


of the poem. 











an unexampled digression, admirable in many 
of its details, but marring the unity of the nar 
rative. 

\s to the personality of H: r, Mr. Lang 
favors the bypothesis 1 reat } ~s 
) nal poet \ | t Y a scl i 
not to have wavering this t i . 
Wi he, at times, t Chivssey t 
inother hand, and he admits that a isi 
ible part of the * Lliad,” as well as tl nelu 
sion of the * Odyssey. show signs the 
sion of still other workmanship and ot 
hands. This is a large neession fron 
‘unitarian.” We are naturally 1 t 
supposition a separate poet for th (hives 
sey. and one for the bulk of tl Llia plus 
some others. This is a position dif t 
the heresy of those hewers and hackers w 
serenely imagine that any t : 
capabl viating into the grand stv M 
Lang's faith in « great s Z 
poet” seems sil i s) 
ed by the facts his v 1 tl ts “ 
we know It is verv ] v tha i 
which produced lliad * sho t hav 
prod 1 I tl irkat 
Is 1 t 1 is i ] t inl yy t 
per 1 and the t f My na aiodark 6 K 
M4 i ted y ~ pret 

stry \t } 
ye! s fl Ver s 3S gly 
to Gree al Arc} 

a century by Sappho a 

t badlv matched witt 
hav 1 rapid success 
ph sand Euri; : 
we such gt sors ssions among tl 
n streis tt is «i Suppose the 
thr great draniat Tx f Athens | n it 
f t amd 2 vated to some ntury 


























Myce ne 


poetry 


They would all have written epi 
each would have been capal 
grand style; Euripides might at any rat ‘ 


deviated into it. We might thus prov 





ur nucleus of th Lliad,’ f Varney 
and for any additions to th lliad’ w 
popularity of an A la 
froy might demand 
Mr. La hinks the lowe of fa 
natural i \ ft re 
he tit il ‘ 
3 i ati 
ute Ww is i 
s Ww { 
aft ! i 
anv s essor tf } ter his ‘ t 
name and rights yea larivw w “ 
that it was t fast t ‘ 
strel for separate lay re . . 
tale of 1 Worx } s * \ , 
poem Written in the « \ t " 
mid enlarged by miinst \ \ ‘ 
hundred vears of ate i K ‘ 
niv from recitat 
porti ns ( 1} 
of its mnt a h > i ’ 
precise t i wt } t art 
the property Phe | t " 
suc?! a fent f trans \ 
ut ft I 1 ul by i 
ana re s sanct s; but t 
thi i it } { r} it~ sw ‘ 
b novat tha ‘ 
Mr. Lat s very 
th XIs ‘ 
\ga is sty . 
star differs ‘ 
‘ lo not - , 
Ma “ \ 
w t i \ 
Vi } \ . ‘ 
has been ass va . . 
les, ft > ~ i i 
~ s t \ . t \ “ 
a i . 
= 
Mr. Lang s ; 
ga i} { if t ‘ : 
fields in wt i 3 
~¢ i .” ~ 
t i arly ths 1 . ‘ 
vrites with tl f " Xyx and 
> soa Xpernt 
ed | ts His < i 
Homer's pla " a delight 
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is SS a S as 
. a t I 
Ww = i 1 X t in t 
ar Mr. Lang unt } i pra f 
I Hie s aad t 4 vs w I { 
sings. If nea . i lent of 
! niversitic stance, should 
ask—what is Homer : it we sh 11 l 
n Lab and t! molete qu 
t s of his ag Mr. La I lving, tak 
fearlessiy the highest g i. from which it 
will be an awkward matter to dislodge bim 
‘To forget Homer, to cease to be concerned 


and even curious about Homer to make afa 


tal step towards a new barbarism. Mankiod 


exists, or should exist, not to live only, but, a 
Aristotle defines it, to live nobly A noble 
and enjoyable life demands an imayinati 


' 


participation in all that the human race ha 


done, or said, or thought. which is excellent 
There something inspirit mn thee und of 
these words; they ought to Le repeated aynin 
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and again to that new type of person we are 
developing in our technical schools—that 
strange creature which, like the weasel, trains 
its eye to follow steadily and unweariedly, 
looking neither to the right nor to the left, the 
narrow gilded track that leads to wealth, or at 
any rate to bread and butter. 


CAJORI’S HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS. 


A History of Mathematics. By -Florian Ca- 

jori. Macmillan & Co. 1894. 

A BRIEF sketch of the course of human activity 
in a way that has been of more avail than many 
a more showy trade in moulding men’s daily 
lives and sentiments into what they are to-day, 
this book will attract the attention of every 
youthful student of any mathematical science 
or of engineering. For any man in such a line, 
who has the ambition to be more than the 
merest specialist, needs to be familiar with 
as much of the history of mathematics as can 
be crammed into one moderate volume. Oth- 
ers, students of humanity, to whom nothing 
can be more interesting and even entertaining 
than mathematical history, will find profit in 
this work unless it is too small for their pur- 
poses. We noticed a few years ago a volume 
on the same subject by Walter W. Rouse Ball, 
entertaining enough, but not a careful nor com- 
petent work. That contained perhaps 900,000 
words; and the present compendium has, we 
estimate, about two-thirds of that number. Itis 
too brief, but economizes space pretty severely. 

The mathematics of the nineteenth century 
was treated by Ball not too seriously. His 
chapter on the subject, sooth to say, had an 
old-fashioned English flavor, and about as much 
thoroughness as one would expect in a collec- 
tion of Lives of Eccentric Personages. Prof. 
Cajori, on the other hand, treats recent mathe- 
matics worthily, giving to it, as was proper, a 
quarter of his whole space. In this part at 
least his work is distinctly of a higher grade 
than Ball’s and has evidently cost him original 
labor. While excessively condensed, as the 
fair proportions of his whole history required, it 
fulfils well enough the needs of students before 
the fascination of a deeper study of the histo- 
ry of thought has drawn them further into its 
vortex. Wewill not say an extraordinary, but 
a satisfactory, degree of discrimination and ac- 
curacy marks this section of the work. 

Room could be made for this expanded ac- 
count of the achievements of this century only 
by an extra turn somewhere upon the hydrau- 
lic press with which the rest has been baled. 
The part which seems to have been chosen to 
undergo the extremest compression is the peri- 
od from Descartes to Euler. One cannot but 
regret this, for in some respects it is the most 
important period of all; and no other, certain- 
ly, calls more for those elucidations of the his- 
torian which show the inexperienced student 
in what the extraordinary advance of different 
steps in the progress of thought consisted. The 
main facts are given by Cajori, and often mote 
correctly than by Ball; but there is no room 
to suggest reflections, and reflections make the 
worth of history. Take, for example, that 
truly gigantic reasoner, Fermat. One of his 
exploits was a method of ascertaining that 
value of a variable that renders the value of a 
given function the greatest or least in that vi- 
cinity—a method which, in the opinion of some 
of the greatest judges, constitutes Fermat the 
author of the differential calculus. Cajori 


states the matter so very briefly that the young 
reader will fail to perceive that the method is 
almost exactly the same as that pursued in the 





best modern treatises. The following are the 
steps of the process: (1) tothe variable is given 
an increment which is assumed to be such that 
the value of the function before the variable 
is thus increased can be equated to the value 
after the increase; (2) by development and 
transposition, the increment is shown to be a 
factor of the whole equation; (3) the equation 
is divided by this increment, which will, in ge- 
neral, leave some parts of it independent of 
the value of the increment and some parts not 
so; (4) the increment is put equal to zero, and 
the value of the variable is then deduced. This 
is open to the objection that if the increment 
equals zero, we have no right to divide the 
equation by it. This objection is flanked in 
modern works by supposing the increment is 
not zero, but diminishes so as to have zero for 
its limit. 

How very clever Fermat’s method was is a 
thing the beginner needs to have pointed out. 
It was an idea sufficiently clever to change the 
whole face of the globe, with our daily mode of 
living and of philosophizing, to such an extent 
that the Egyptian under Khufu lived and 
thought more like a sixteenth-century man 
than the latter like us. For that all modern 
science has grown out of the germinal idea of 
the differential calculus we hold to be most 
surely true. The ayewxérpytos, as Plato used, it 
appears, to call the twaddler in thought, may 
laugh, not seeing how a prolific conception 
can assume a guise so humble. He would 
have a great idea essentially warm, pictur- 
esque, colored. He refuses to take seriously a 
pure intellect, whose forms are as applicable 
to a game of dominoes as to the struggles of 
world forces. We instance these as examples 
of the sort of reflection which, whether finally 
accepted or rejected, a good history of any 
wide branch of human thought ought to sug- 
gest, if not to discuss. 

The above was not Fermat's greatest contri- 
bution to the art of reasoning. The greatest 
was the Fermatian inference, characterized by 
Prof. Cajori as ‘‘an inductive method,” but 
that is: quite to miss its essential peculiarity. 
We find Fermat’s not publishing his work 
ascribed to an ‘‘uncommunicative disposi- 
tion” ; but this is thoroughly unjust. 

We meet reiterated here for the thousandth 
time that tasteless objection to Pope’s monu- 
mental couplet on Newton, to the effect that 
the important steps of discovery do not take 
the world by surprise, but were led up to so 
gradually as to be made almost unawares. It 
is the worst of German taste to criticise such a 
couplet because it does not accord with pro- 
found historical researches, so long as it ex- 
pressed what seemed to ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of Newton's contemporaries to be the 
truth. Moreover, the theory of intellectual 
development on which the objection proceeds 
is in silliest conflict with psychology and with 
history. No doubt a very large part of the 
progress of science is accomplished by indus- 
trious hammering away at plain jobs. But 
there is a part which cannot so be accomplish- 
ed. To say no great strides are ever taken is 
in flat contradiction to the record. Itis by no 
meansas yet proved that even biological evolu- 
tion always advances by almost imperceptible 
differences. It is a recognized principle of 
modern biology that the nature of the history 
of the evolution of the race may be judged 
from that of the evolution of the individual. 
Now, besides the daily growth of individuals, 
we see them passing through wondrous and 
sudden transformations. Of course, there is 
no absolute breach of continuity, but for that 
no man contends. 





Be the matter as it may in the natural 
world, the development of thought being open 
to study, from both outside and inside, from 
the world’s history and from the individual's 
experience, men of sense and observation 
ought by this time to have reached some set- 
tlement of opinion on this point; and so, per- 
haps, they have. Doubtless there are men 
who are never surprised, but whether the 
wise count them among their number is not so 
clear. At any rate, he who attempts to ex- 
pound the history of science, and A fortiori 
the history of mathematics, without recog 
nizing that great, startling, and revolution- 
ary discoveries from time to time get 
made, will have but a wrenched, unjointed, 
and enfeebled account of it to offer to 
his readers. We sometimes hear such facts 
as the knowledge of the intoxicating prop- 
erty of ether before Morton, of a few 
observations of spectra before Bunsen and 
Kirchhoff, and the like, put forward to show 
that no great discoveries are startling. But 
these instances, if they prove anything, prove 
just the reverse. They show that, as Whewell 
said, observations are nothing to a mind un- 
stored with appropriate ideas, and thus em- 
phasize theimportance of originality of mind, 
of which novelty is the product. 

Prof. Cajori furnisbes a list of one hundred 
works on the history of mathematics that will 
be very welcome. These are the works of 
which he has made use. We notice he has not 
had the advantage of using Boncampagni’s 
Bulletino, nor the Bibliotheca Mathematica, 
as he would have done if he had worked in 
New York, where it is for the interest of the 
public that men devoted to the history of 
mathematics should be stationed. The Astor 
Library is particularly rich in this direction. 
We do not find on his list Weissenborn’s book 
on the introduction of the Arabic numerals by 
xerbert (1892). We remark, by the way, that 
one class of events to which some attention 
might well have been paid is that of the estab- 
lishment of the several journals of mathe- 
matics. 

Prof. Cajori’s transliteration of Arabic is irre- 
gular and puzzling. Speaking of the celebrat- 
ed algebra of Muhammed ibn Misa, the Khi- 
van, he says: ‘‘ The name of the author, Hova- 
rezmt, has passed into Algoritmi, from which 
comes our modern word algorithm.” The ap- 
pellation he refers to as the ‘‘name of the au- 
thor” is al-Khwarizmy, meaning ‘the native 
of Chorasmia, or Khiva.’ He writes al-jebr 
(algebra) in the form ‘‘aldshebr,” putting dsh 
for the letter jim ; but for the native of Kho- 
jend, or the Khcjendy, he writes Al Hogendi, 
using a soft g for the same purpose; and in 
writing Abul Gud and Abu Gafar Al Hazin 
(where ‘“‘Gafar” is the Ja’afer so familiar in 
the Arabian Nights) he makes a hard g serve. 
He also writes Ulug beg where the English g 
stands in place of a second and a third letter of 
the Arabic alphabet (the last being the Persian 
gaf). Thiscognomen of Muhammed Taraghiy 
is best written Ulugh Beyg. It means ‘the 
great lord.” We read: ‘‘ Creditable work was 
done by Fahri des Al Karhi, who lived at the 
beginning of the eleventh century.” Now, there 
was an Abii Ghalib at that time, who was sur- 
named Fakhr al mulk, “glory of the realm.” 
After this high personage, the mathematician 
Abii-Bekr-Muhammed-ibn-alhusain, called Al- 
Karkhy, named a book ‘Al-Fakhry,’ where the 
final y is equivalent to our termination -ian. 
It amounted to a dedication. As for Cajo- 
ri’s ‘* des,” we can see in it nothing but the Ger 
man genitive article. 

But these are trifling faults. What we have 
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a right to expect in such a handbook is an 
agreeable narrative of the material 
events in the history of mathematics, and this 
Prof. Cajori incontestably supplies. The book 
was much wanted. 


most 


Religion. By G. de Molinari, correspondant 
de l'Institut, rédacteur en chef du Journal 
des the 
larged) edition. London: Sonnenschein; New 
York: Macmillan. 1804. 

THE ‘** Philosophy at Home” series, to which 
this book belongs, appears to be a series with- 
out an editor and without any definite sym 
pathies. The volume 
amusing interest from its translation by a de- 
vout English churchman and by its dedication 
to a Canon of St. Paul's. 
to find a churchman sympathizing with an au 
thor who is hot 
that state control has been abominable to the 
High Church party from the Oxford -Move 
ment until now, but when a churcbman can 
welcome such a Danaan as M. Molinari bring 
ing gifts to the imperilled church, it would 
seem that either he must 
tion desperate, or have faint appreciation of 
the actual contents of the casket he so grate- 
fully receives. 

It is true that M. Molinari affirms the reality 
of religion, and also its necessity to the social 
order, while for God and immortality he has 
and belief. 
Sut it is also true that the general contents of 
religious systems, ancient and modern, are for 
him purely fanciful. 
needs, they are good for their perennial satis 

to the of 
must not too rigorously 


Keonomiistes., From second en 


pow in hand an 


gets 


It is nothing strange 


seeing 


for disestablishment, 


consider the situa 


words of generous appreciation 


Generated by popular 


faction, subject law universal 
change, which be 
abetted by the men of light and leading who 
understand the hollowness of the 
and dogma. Now there something inex- 
pressibly funny in the circumstance of a de- 
vout churchman assisting at a function of this 


given cult 


is 


sort, in the naive unconsciousness of incon- 
gruity with which he sometimes opposes a 
clerical dictum to M. Molinari’s free-and easy 
rationalistic vein. This sort of thing reaches 
its climax where the translator explains in a 
note that he has taken the liberty of writing 
M. Molinari’s sacred names and pronouns re- 
ferring to the Deity with capital letters, and 
hopes that he has not by so doing impaired the 
scientific character of the author’s work. 

M. Molinari is a political economist, and he 
is subject to the temptation proper to the en- 
thusiast in any line of work. The geologist 
who endeavored to explain the pyramids as 
geological formations was one of many who 
believe in their own nostrum 
M. Molinari’s temptation is 


. . 
universal 


to t 
l 


as a 


panacea. reat 
religion as a branch 
count for its origin and changes mainly by 
forces. His I 


It will be useful asa correct 


of economics, and to ac- 


economic book is not therefor 
valueless. 
other theories, each insisting t 
ext 





were 


particular cause as if it 


others. Economic considerations 


doubt, played an important part in the de 


- 


velopment of religion, especially in the earlier 


J 
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stages. But the full-grown phenome1 


ceedingly complex, and is to be ac 


only by the operation of many 


Molinari always has ‘“‘the good of the con 
sumer” in his eye, and he does not think that 
a cheap religion implies cheap men. T 3 
pensiveness of religion bas been, he thinks 

of its greatest evils. The cheapness of ¢ ~ 





tianity, as compared with paganism, did n 


to recommend it when it was first on trial 
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disestablished religion would be much 

things that r 

mend it to him; not one of the least. 
Such broad and rapid generalizations as M 


Molinari’s must have many doubtful features, 


is one of many 


OUT 


but his have more because of his confidence, s« 


characteristic of the scientific man, in fields 
where be is least at home In treating Juda 
ism and Christianity he continually throws 


back 


stages 


the developed theory the 
know how slightly Satan 
figures in the Old Testament, and that he 
nowhere in it identified with the tempting ser 
pent of Eden, will read M. Molinari's pages on 
the theology of the Old Testament with blank 
astonishment, nor with less his fastening on the 


upon initial 
Those whe 


Is 


New Testament of dogmas which had no ex 
the eleventh 
\nselm was their begetter 


istence before century, when 
But if M. Moli 
he knows even 
of the time, if he 
imagines it will be seriously atYected by his ar 


(rod, 


nari knows little of theology, 


less of the sceptical temper 
guments for religion, and immortality 
He has written for the ignorant and the cow 
ardly, and not for men of honest and athleti: 
minds. His terminology is a shifting scale, and 
while be opposes those who, denying the reality 
of religion, would maintain it for its police ef 
fect, he is practically one of them, seeing that 
the religion on which he relies as the sanction 
of morality is not religion in its reality, but 
religion in its panoply of dogma and supersti 
He 


say about the progress of religion, and yet 


tion which have no reality. has much to 


are founded 
be founded 
at least au 

tradition and lapse of time. 
the religions and the seets of the 


‘*The old religions, it may be, 
on legends, but new ones can but 
only on guesses, and legends are 
thenticated by 
Moreover, 





world are to be counted by millions [s 
Would it not be but a meagre progress to it 
vent one more »” 


From such arguments for the sfafus que re 
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ligion has, perhaps, much more to fear than 
the 


from either dogmatists or iconoc! 


These frequently are both able and sincere, and 
M. Molinari’s book, though not without some 
soundness and suggestiveness, is neither abl 


the 
‘annot abide, 


‘lericalism habit of the 


he 


ome of his 


hor sincere. ( 


priestly politician- 


practical oute book is clericalism 
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pure and simple 
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Although ‘A Year among the Persians’ is 
but litt rned with political matters, it 

ains some lu s on social and eco- 
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have seen anythi of them, and he 
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ompanies, of which much has been heard 
lately, is both natural and reasonable. These 
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things, so far as they are sources of wealth at 
all, are so, not to the Persian people, but to 
the Shah and his ministers on the one hand, 
and to the mere promoters of the scheme 
on the other. People who reason about them 
in Europe too often suppose that the interests 
of the Shah and his subjects are identical, 
when, in fact, generally they are diametrically 
opposed.” 

And again: “It is more irrigation, not rail- 
ways and factories, that Persia needs to in- 
crease her prosperity.” 

Whatever may or may not be the degene- 
racy of these people, they are still a highly- 
gifted race. It is pleasing to learn from a 
competent judge that, ‘‘as far as my experi- 
ence goes, there is no country where know- 
ledge commands such universal respect as in 
Persia”; also, ‘It is the fashion with some 
scholars to talk as if literary and poetical 
talent were a thing of the past in Persia. 
No mistake could possibly be greater. 

It may confidently be asserted that the 
present century has presented a group of most 
distinguished poets, whose works will undoubt- 
edly, when duly transfigured by the touch of 
antiquity, go to make up ‘parcels and por- 
tions’ of the ‘ glorious past.’ ” 

If nothing else, these subjects of the Shah 
are at least eminently quick-witted : 


‘*One is amazed at the ready repartees, bril- 
liant sallies of wit, bon-mots, and ‘chaff’ 
which fly about on all sides in a convivial 
gathering of Persian literary men... . Their 
contempt for the duller Turks is well shown ~ 
the following story. ‘It is related 
that once the ass complained to God, say ing, 
‘* Why hast Thou created me, seeing that Thou 
hast already created the Turk ”’ Answer came, 
‘Verily, We have created the Turk in order 
that the excellency of thine understanding 
might be apparent.”’” 
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“As a work for reference in botanical laboratories 
of the higher class it will prove exceedingly useful.’ 
The Nation. 


“ It is rare that such a wealth of detailed information 
is condeased into so small space.”— Botanical Gazette. 


“It is alike valuable for the student and investi 
gator. The translation has been well done.”—J. C. / 
thur, Professor in Purdue University. 


Crozier’s Dictionary of Botanical 
Terms. 


By A A. CROZIER, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN POMOLO- 

GICAL SOCIETY. Svo, 202 pp. Price $3.00. 

This work attempts to define in alphabetical order 
all terms, both technical and popular, that are applied 
to plants, and to indicate those obsolete or obsoles- 
cent, and of several synonyms the one most approved. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 


29 West 23d St., New York. 
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A clever editorial writer will prepare copy for cata- 
logues, circulars, ete ; tasteful and skilful workmen 
will print it; copyists will direct envelopes from list 
of successful business men If you can use this 
combination, or part of it, address ALBERT B. KING, 
No. 89 William St, N.Y. Reference: Publisher of 
the Nation. 


THE Ww. T. KEENER Co., 
MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
No. 96 Washington Street, Chicago, I1., 
Western Agents for Gould’s Lilustrate U nabridged 

Dictionary of the Medical and Biological Sciences. 
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Leadwork, Old and Ornamental, and for the 


most part English. 
With illustrations. 


By W. R. Lethaby. 
Macmillan & Co. 1893. 


It is a little singular that a substance so facile 
as lead, and so receptive of the refinements of 
decorative form, should need an advocate in 
our labor-saving and much decorated day. 
Yet Viollet-Le-Duc, we believe, had much dif- 
ficulty in working out the ornamental use of it 
in France, and Mr. Lethaby’s clever book has 
the air of a special plea. Doubtless its very 
facility, and the fact that it is such a ready 
servant of all work, has tended to bring it 
into contempt, besides that wear quickly robs 
it of the delicacy of form of which it is pe- 
culiarly susceptible. But inasmuch as it is so 
susceptible, and at once finer and stronger than 
plaster, freer in working than iron or bronze, 
and practically imperishable when it is not ex- 
posed to wear, one might think that, artists’ 
attention once recalled to it, they would be 
tempted often to put their own handwork into 
it. In past times there has been an enormous 
use of it in every kind of decorative work, 
from the lucarnes and spires of cathedrals to 
the equestrian statue of George I. and the 
figures on Louis X[.’s hatband. England, the 
great producer of lead, was conspicuous for 
her use of it, and Mr. Lethaby has accumulat- 
ed in asmall volume a great deal of interest- 
ing information about this use. It would be 
still more interesting but for a resolute divi- 
sion into small categories, that robs the story 
of some of the attractiveness which is the due 
of Mr. Lethaby’s direct and animated style. 
The abundant illustrations are serviceable as 
diagrams, though they often fail to suggest 
the charm that he finds in the originals. 
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Il—My Second Wife, by her First Husband 
With an editorial yretece by Eldon Phewfees, 
Esq., ete,, etc., and an authorial introduction 
by Mr. Timothy Moleskin, husband of the two 
Mrs. Moleskins. In Cassell’s ** Unknown” Li- 
brary. Cloth, 16mo, 50 cents. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. ¢ 
Life and Later Speeches of Chauncey 
M. Depew. 


1 vol., 8vo, extra cloth, gilt top, with new portrait 
by Sarony, $2.50. Edition de Luxe, limited to 
100 copies, half leather, $6.00. 

*** Foremost among our living American orators is 
Chauncey M. Depew, and in the volume of_ his 
speeches just published by The Cissell Publishing 
Co.,N Y., we have American oratory at its best 
Mr. J. B. Gilder, in his introduction to this volume, 
gives a most appreciative biographical sketch of the 
orator, and the volume, as a whole, has a marked 
historical and bi graphical value as well as that 
which comes from its illustration of American ora- 
tory at the present day."’—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Uniform with the above, a new edition of 
Orations and After Dinner 


Speeches of 
Chauncey M. Depew. 
One vol., 8vo, with portrait, ete., 72.50 
The two volumes in a neat bow, per set, $5.00. 


REVISED EDITION FOR 1894. 
Cassell’s Complete 
Pocket Guide to Europe. 


Planned by E. C Strepman and compiled chiefly by 
Epwarp Kine. One vol., leather binding, 91 50 
“Its handy form, large type, frequent maps, and 
flexible binding, are among its meritorious points 
— Nation, New York. 


The Story of Our Planet. 

By T. J. Bovwny, D.Sc. LLD, F.RS, FSA, 
F G.S., Professor of Geology in University Col- 
lege, London; Fellow of St John’s College, 
Cambridge, and Honorary Canon of Manchester. 
With six colored plates and maps and about one 
=— illustrations. 1 volume, large 8vo, 








The Experimental Novel, 
And Other Essays 
By Erte Zora, author of “The Downfall’? (La 
Débacle), etc. Translated from the French by 


Belle M. Sherman. 1 volume, extra cloth, etc., 
$2.00. 


‘The Kingdom of God is Within You.” 
Christianity not as a Mystic Religion, but as a new 


Theory of Life. 


Translated from the Russian of Count Leo Totstot1, 
44 — Garnett. i volume, i2mo, cloth, 
1.50. 





Complete Descriptive Catalogue of Publications sent 
Sree to any address on application. 


The Cassell Publishing Co., 





pr £. 17th Street (Union Square), New York. 


The Nation. 


Warne’s Library of Natural History. 











Published Monthly, Price 50 Cents. 
ESonS. FREDERICK WARNE & CO. Seer ts 
May 1 they will commence the issue of a new monthly serial under the above title, of 
which the first instalments will compose 


The Royal Natural History. 


Edited by Mr. RicHarp LYDEKKER,B.A., F.G.S., F.Z.S., joint author of ‘‘An Introduction to 
the Study of Mammals,” etc. The Preface by P. L. Sclater, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S., Secretary of 
the Zodlogical Society of London. Fully illustrated and with colored plates. 

To occupy 36 monthly numbers, published at 50 cents a month. Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, $5.50 per annum, or the 36 numbers for 315.00, mail free. 


*,* A complete and superb 16-page prospectus will be supplied free on application, or sent with 
Part I., on receipt of fifty cents. 


Subscriptions can be placed with any bookseller, or forwarded direct to the Publishers, 


F. WARNE & CO., 3 Cooper Union, New York City. 








An Educational Directory. 





I. THE NATION has a larger circulation than any literary- 
political journal published in this country. The 
10,000 copies printed every week represent but a 
small part of the actual circulation, as THE 
NATION goes to all the principal libraries and 
reading-rooms, and into thousands of families. 


II. The circulation is chiefly among the thinking and well-to-do 
classes—lawyers, physicians, bankers, and other pro- 
fessional men—and in the homes of cultivated people, 
where the education of children is a matter of careful 
consideration. 





III. The School List in THE NATION has been a repre- 
sentative one for many years. It includes cards 
of most of the prominent educational institutions 
everywhere, during the season of school advertising, 
and a considerable number are inserted in the paper 
throughout the year. 


School advertisements are printed in a uniform typography, with the 
address in the first line, classification being made by States, alphabetically, 
unless especially ordered displayed on other pages. 

Advertising rates, 15 cents an agate line each insertion, with the follow- 
ing discounts: 5 per cent. on four insertions, 10 per cent. on eight insertions, 


12 I-2 per cent. on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. on 26 insertions, 20 per cent. 
On 39 insertions, 25 per cent. on §2 insertions. 


The ation is sent free while advertisement continues. 


Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising agency, 
or directly to 


r 


THE NATION, 206 to 210 Broadway, N. Y. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The White Crown and Other 


Stories. 
collection of bright, fresh, readable sto- 
16mo, $1.25. 


ries by HERBERT D. WARD. 


The Story of Dan. 


A strong, well-written, thoroughly interest- 
ing story of Irish peasant life, by M. E. 
FRANCIS. 16mo, $1 25. 

Samuel Longfellow: Memoir 


and Letters. 
Edited by JosEPpH May. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 
Essays and Sermons by Samuel 

Longfellow. 
Edited by JOSEPH May. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 
Two excellent books, commemorating and 
illustrating a man of fine scholarship, deep 


thoughtfulness, rare sincerity, and a noble op- 
timism. 


Money, Trade, and Banking. 
A concise, clear, vigorous little book on sub- 
jects just now of special interest, by Hon. 
JosEPH H. WALKER, M.C. New Edition. 
50 cents. 

The Mistress of Beech Knoll. 
A charmingly fresh and readable story, by 


CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM, author of ‘ Next 
Door,” etc. Riverside Paper Series, 50 cents. 


With a Portrait. 


With a Portrait. 


Sold by all booksellers, Sent postpaid by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.. Boston, 


i East 17 th Street, New York. 


Study Nature—Old and Young. 


The Best Books—and Always Good. 


American Wild Flowers. Bg Prof. Geo. L. Goodale. 51 
of the finest colored plates make it invaluable to 
every one. Just as ¢ ora lete as original edition at 
$25.00. 4to, cloth, $7.5 

Ferns of North America, ped Prof. D. C. Eaton, of Yale 
University. 81 perfect colored plates, of all known 
species. But few sets remain and no more can be 
offered (scarce). 2 vols., 4to, cloth, net $40.00. 

Life on the Seashore. By J. H. Emerson. A perfect 
manual, with illustrations, of our interesting ma 
rine life. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Spiders: Their Structure and Habits. By J. H. Emer 
son. The best book, pas the life “ all Spi 
ders. Finely illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.5 

Sea Mosses. By A. B. Hervey. With arene plates. 
The only book on our beautiful marine alge. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


Birds’ Nesting. By Ernest Ingersoll. Illustrated and 
describing all the nests; how to study them and 
their builders. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 


Butterflies of New England, 235 figures, $7.00. Manu 
al of Mosses of North America, 6 plates, $4.00. Hand 
book of Invertebrate Zodlogy, illustrated, $3.00. 
Methods in Microscopical Anatomy and Embryology, 
illustrated, $3.00. he Naturalists’ Assistant, $1.50. 
Behren’s Guide to Microscope in Botany, $5.06. May 
nard’s Taxidermy, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Book list for Naturalists on request. 

*,.* Any book postpaid on receipt of price, or sold by 
all ‘booksellers in the United States. 


BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Putlisher & Bookseller, 


18 Arch H.. Boston, Mass. 


- Around the World. | 


A superbly illustrated monthly magazine. 
EDITED BY PROF. ANGELO HEILPRIN. 


CONTENTS OF THE MAY NUMBER. 

The Palisades of the Hudson and the Orange Moun 
tain. The Colors of Flowers in Relation to Season and 
Geographical Location. Mato Tepee. The Most Primi 
tive of Northern Primitive Races. The Winter Tempe 
rature of Florida. What to Do in Japan. Man’s Place 
in Nature, and his Antiquity upon the American Coat 
nent. A Glimpse of the Barbary Coast; Tangier and 
Algiers. Notes on Mountains and Mountaimeering. Re 
views. Hints to Travellers, and Notes on Appliances of 
Travel. Notes. 


Yearly Subscription, $1.50; Single Copy, 15 cents 


CONTEMPORARY PUBLISHING CO., 


5 Beekman St., New York, 625 Chestnut St., Philada. 





The Nation. 


THE POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR MAY. 


Theological and Scientific Theories of an Evolu- 
tion in Animated Nature. By Anprew D 
Waite, LL.D, LH D. 

Shows how theologians labored to suppress the 
great truth of evolution, although it had been fore 
shadowed by some of their own profession 


Frost Forms on Roan [lountain. Illustrated ) 
By Mrs. H. R. Epson 
A description, with photographie views, of the 
strange deposits of ice and snow that form on a 
mountain top. 
Economic Uses of Non-edible Fish. 
By Ropert F. Wats 
Tells how menhaden are seined and converted int 
oll and fertilizers, each step being shown in a pic 
ture. 


(Illustrated 


Cause and Effect in Education. By Prof. C Hawn 
FORD HENDERSON. 
A stimulating article on a much neglected phase 
of the subject. 
OTHER ARTICLES 
THE GUESTS OF THE MAYFLOWER;: Up THE CHIMNEY; 
tHE Ick AGE AND ITs Work, UL; Pecvutar 
Sounp Errects; Revigious BeEuiers as «a Basis 
oF Morauity; THE SLEEP OF MoLivsKs: Waste 
PRODUCTS; COTTON-SEED OIL; ANCIENT AND ME 
DLEVAL CHEMISTRY: SKETCH OF Sir JOSEPH 
HENRY GILBERT (with Portrait.) 
Epiror’s Taste: Lirerary Notices; Porvtar Mis 
CELLANY; NoTEs 


50 cents a number; &.00 a year 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 


TWO NEW MONOGRAPHS 
The First Stages of the Tariff Policy 
United States. 
By WILLIAM Hii, A.M. 162 pages. Paper 
Price $1.00. 
A careful scientific treatment of this Interesting topic, 


showing especially that protection wasa part of the pur 
pose of the framers of the Constitution 


of the 


Progressive Taxation in Theory and Practice, 

By Prof. Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, Ph.D. of 
Columbia College. 222 pages. Price, pa- 
per, $1.00. A cloth edition of this work has 
also been published. Price 21.50 


The only sctentific work on the subject in English and 
the latest and most complete in any language. 


Full list of the fifty numbers of the publicatioms sent 
on application. Address inquiries and orders to 


SECRETARY AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Sewage Disposal 


IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
BY 
GEO. W. RAFTER, MN. Am. Soc. Cc. E., and 
M N. BAKER, Ph.B., 
issociate Editor “Engineering News." 
On } ‘i b) dustrat d. O00 Pages. 


Price, $6.00. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND C0. 


22 Murray and 27 Warren Sts.. New York. 
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The Ethics of George Eliot's Works. 


In response to many inquiries we have made a 
new edition of this remarkable book by 
JOHN CROMRIE Brown, with the introciu 
tion as written by Rev. Charles Gordon 
Ames. It is on fine laid paper, title in tw 
colors; bound in silk cloth at 75 cents, and 
in paper covers, 50 cents 


Bible Heroes. 


By WiuiiamM HarpeastLe Browne, AM. A 
capital book for children. It awakens a 
keen interest, and makes the most delight 
ful method of making easy the way to hi 
ble truths. New edition, well illustrated 


bound in cloth, stamped in colors, 75 cents 


George Eliot's Two Marriages. 


By CHARLES GoRDON AMES ‘The ablest 
Wisest, and best article written abe 
George Eliot.” Sixth edition, wide mia 
gin, uncut, paper covers, JW cents 


Evolution -— Religion. 


By Rev. M. J. Savac 
vine. A lens view of the subj ft 
one who believes both sides. lim while 
margins, paper cover, Lo cents 






, the eminent Boston 





Stops; or, How to Punctuate. 


A wonderful littl: hook. You wall 
at its clearness and general good sens 
Each rule is followed by practical exam 
ples. Can you do without it Cast tr 
fling —2 cents 


be surprised 


No Sect in Heaven. 


By Mrs. E. H. J. CLRAVELAND. The tastefu 
manner in which the poem is gotten uy 


ought to make it welcome to new and 
readers. Hand-made paper covers, @ 
cents 

iny 


ARNOLD & COMPANY 


420 Library Street, Philadelphia. 
” . W > . 
€ 
A Charming edding 
Present 
oo . 
Have you seen Qur Wedding Soureni 
No wedding complete without it 
A Quarto Volume, 9x11, containing a se 
ries of beautifully illuminated pages 
for the preservation of the signatures 
of the Brice and Crroom, Rest Man Vaid 
of Hener, Bridesmaids, Ushers, Father 
and Mother, and other wedding guests, 
a marriage certificate, pages for photo 
graphs, wedding cards, newspaper no 
tices, etc 
Read what the papers say 
“ Among novel and clever ideas for wedding presents 
the most attractive that has been seen for some time tis 
called ‘OUR WEDDING Souvenir.’ It ts an elegant album, 
made up for the express purpose of preserving perma 
nently a full story of a wedding.” — Hartford Courant 
“Who can estimate the Interest clinging to sucha 
book, which shail contain the signatures of most and 
perhaps all of thase we hold near and dear?"’—Spring 
ficld Republican, 
Cloth, $5.00; Plush, $7.50; Seal, $8.00; 
Tree Calf, Watered Silk, or Full 
White Morocco, $10.00. 


PUBLISHERS, 


JOSEPH KNIGHT COMPANY, Boston. 


For sale by all booksellers. Ask for it. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price, with 
privilege of returning if not entirely satisfactory and 
the money refunded. Mention NaTIon. 


Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient (tem 
porary) form. Substantially made, bound in cloth, 
with The Nation stamped on the side in gold. Holds 
about one volume. Papers easily and neatly adjust- 








ed. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 22d, 1894. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter 
of the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the z1st of December, 
1593. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1893, to 81st December, 1893. $3,193,868 16 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 





es Er eins « PeV ecb indy nssocevins vin 1,408,200 31 
Total Marine Premiums..................++ $4,597,068 47 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 

1893, to 8lst December, 1893............ $3,490,552 70 
Losses paid during -the 

same period.............. $1,892,970 00 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
POOR. vise0siecd $711,138 89 





The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 


Stock: City Banks and other Stocks .... $7,993,455 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Compa- 

Ws OIE Blois cdi esvecSeciresicecsess 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,117,174 29 
a ik ocscnbneccssepvapeossobaaese 205,600 46 

Pe eye re $12, 0565, 058 49 





Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1893, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. Jones, George Bliss, Anson W. Hard, 
W.H.H. Moore, John L. Riker, Isaac Bell, 
A. A. Raven, C. A. Hand, Gustav Amsinck, 


Jos. H. Chapman, John D. Hewlett, Joseph Agostini, 
James Low; Chas. P. Burdett, Vernon H. Brown, 
William Sturgis, N.Denton Smith, C. de Thomsen, 
Jas. G. De Forest, C.H. Marshall, Leander N. Lovell, 
Wm. Degroot, Chas. D. Leverich, Everett Frazar, 
William H. Webb, Edw. Floyd-Jones, Wm. B. Boulton, 
Horace Gray, George H. Macy, Geo. W. Quintard, 
Henry E. Hawley, Lawr’ce Turnure, Paul L, Thebaud. 
Wm. E. Dodge, Wald. P. Brown, 

J. D. JONES, President, 

W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 

A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


_ Other “Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


" W. BAKER & CO.’S 


sreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 












nam Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomic costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is elicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 





Noenol) 
Constable KCr, 


LACKS. 


POINT VENISE, 
BRUGE DUCHESSE 
VANDYCK EFFECTS, 


Point Appliqué, Duchesse, and Honiton 
Laces, 


with BRIDAL VEILS to match. 
FANCY LACES in novelties, with net and 


other combinations. 


Renaissance, Broge, Russian, Venise, 
and Vandyck Colors, 
MADE-UP LACES, Novelties, 
EMBROIDERTES, 

LACE AND EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS 
PARASOLS. 


Moire Taffeta, Lace, and Chiffon Parasols, 
Blacks and Fancy Colors. 


SUN UMBRELLAS. 


Sroadooay 


New York. 


19th ot. 








PETER MOLLER’S 
Norwegian 


Cod Liver Oil 


MOLLER'S 


C re 
LOD I IVERO\t 


a 





Sweetest, Soundest, Best 
And of Absolute Purity. 


Miller’s Cod Liver Oil, now prepared by 
an improved process which is the result of 
years of scientific ees, is the best 
age pe of cod liver oil because it is the 
ost Agreeable, the Most Digestible, the 
Easiest to Assimilate, and the Only Oil 
which can be Continuously Administered 
without oe gastric disturbances. Put 
up in flat, oval bottles, sealed and dated. 
For sale by all rightly-stocked druggists. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 


NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the U. S. and Canada. 














An Income Tax 


"ta said by many to be inquisitorial 
and demoralizing. This charge cannot 
be brought against 

THE 


essen 


ate 


which offers to furnish income when the 
bread-winner is removed by death, and 
does it with the smallest possible tax 
upon his income while he lives. 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


$5,000.00 a day paid to beneficia- 
ries at 60% of usual cost. 


The NEW POLICY of the Massachusetts 
Benefit Life Association has no superior. | It 
ves Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender 
a Paid-Up Insurance, and other 
desirable options. 
Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents, 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres. 53 State St., Boston. 








William Lloyd Garrison, 
1805-1879. 





The Story of his Life told by his Children. 
Illustrated with over 40 portraits, views, 
etc. 4 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $8.00 net. 


This important work (till eesy published 
by the Century Company), has been reduced in 
price from $12.00 to $8.00, a remarkably low 
— for what is unquestionably one of the 

andsomest products of the American press. 


“A biography of almost world-wide importance. 
. It will be a standard work of reference.”— 
Charleston News and Courier. 


“In fact, Southern history is not complete with- 
out this work. °— Atlanta Constitution. 


“Itis, for the anti-slavery record, final; and the 
service done to our national history is as great as that 
to a father’s memory. Its one eminent trait, howev- 
er, is its justice.’— Atlantic Monthly. 


“A masterpiece of modern historical biography. 
. To call the work a mine of information would 
be to convey a false impression: it is rather a well- 
arranged library in’which attendant hands are always 
present to point the way to the exact thing wanted. 
Finally, the work, while as instructive as the 
driest manual, is as interesting as a romance.”— 
Boston Advertiser. 





*,* For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BosTON AND NEW YORK. 





Forconvenience of subscribers wishing to permanent- 
ly and uniformly bind their volumes, we can now fur- 
nish 


Covers for the Nation, 


In regular book form, ready for use by any bookbinder 
who will put in the numbers for a small charge. Thése, 
have black cloth sides, morocco back and corners, and 
are stamped in gold on back, THE Nation. Price 75 
cents each, postpaid. 

These covers will fit all volumes from XXXIII. to LVI., 
i, e., since the increase in size to 24 pages each issue. 
(For the earlier volumes we cannot furnish covers.) 
Address 

THE NATION, BOX 794, New York. 
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Tours. 


EUROPEAN PARTIES 


Under the management of 
Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR, 


70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


Tour of 87 days, $550; tour of 60 days, $375. To sail 
from Boston by the fine steamship “ Gallia,” Cunard 
Line, June 23. 

National Press Tour, 47 days, $250; Lawyers’ Tour, 
47 days, $250; Physic ians’ Tour, 47 days, $300. To sail 
from New York by the “ Spaarndam,” ¢ ‘ommodore ship 
of the Royal Netherlands Mail Line, July 7. 

Send A ONC E for circulars and reference. 


Tyrolean Tours. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
Centre for Coaching Trips 
and Excursions of all kinds. 
HOTEL TIROL. 

Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cul 

sine. Reduced rates in winter. Eminent medical care 
if desired. Unusual educational advantages on mode- 
rate terms. EXCURSIONS ASPECIALTY. Best refer- 
ences. (Ullustrated campanes sent on eegnean. 


THE "SUMMER’S TRAVEL. ABROAD. 


Applications received at 
The Misses Weldon’s French and English 
ScHoo., 331 SourH 17TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, from 
a few young ladies wishing to join the school’s exclu 


sive class travelling about EUROPE, June to Octo 
ber, 1894. 


VACATION TOUR IN EUROPE, 


Party consteny selected and strictly limited, under 
my own escort. 
EDWARD WRAeet YN COLE, A.M., 
. O. Box 1409, New York. 











fi y¥ UROPEAN EXCURSIONS. 
« Mr. A. E. WINsuiP has arranged with HENRY GAzE 
& Sons for the best possible service for teache’s and 
others at the least poasible price. The prices for the 
four excursions range from $190 upwards. Send for 
circular. Address A. E. WINSHIP, 

3 Somerse t Street, Boston. — 

\ TISS MORGAN, WHO HAS CHAP. E- 
F roned vacation parties to Europe, would like this 
summer to take a few young ladies for a year of study 
and travel. Address Miss MoRGAN, Prin. Young Ladies’ 
School, Portsmouth, N 


MES ISABEL FP. HAPGOOD, A 
/ translator from the Russian, and acquainted with 
all the European languages, will take a party abroad 
for the summer on June 2. Address Miss Hapacoop, 33 
East 2ist St., New York C ity. 





LADY EXPERIENCED IN EURO- 
4 pean travel will take a small party abroad in June. 
For circular, address 
Miss DAME, 111 Green Street, 
Lynn, Mass. 


EUROPE Nearly T Two Months’ Travel for $270. 
Four-in-hand Coaching Parties through 
through Eogene, ete. Fall Holy-Land Tours. 
THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 
1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


EUROPE Pomona conducted parties through 
Europe. Fifth Season. Special advan 

tages. For Itineraries, with fu'l particulars, address 
Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, Springfield, Mass. 


History of Dartmouth College 


AND THE TOWN OF HANOVER, N. H., by Fame 
RICK CHASE. Vol. I.to the outbreak of the college 
controversy. Large 8vo, cloth, $3.50 net; postage 
24 cents. Sent on receipt of price by 

JO NE. LORD, . Hanover, N. H. 








RARE | | PRINTS — AUTOGRAPHS. 


BOOKS Catalogues Issued Continually. 
° 1 W. E. BENJAMIN, 22 E. 16th St.,New York. 





JOOKS WANTED—EXE 

others having libraries or small parcels of books to 

dispose of will find cash purchasers at full value by ad 
dressing F. P. HARPER, 17 East 16th St. 


s . >) Subscriptions to foreign peri 
f orezgn Books. odicals, Tauchnitz British au 
hors. Catalogues on appli 
cation. Cant Sc HOENHOF. 23 School St.. Boston. 
PAPER BY THE POUND and env elopes. Greater quan 
tity, lower price than by quire. Samples, . proses. 
rices marked, on receipt of 10c. WH. R NKINS, 
ne stationery 851-53 Sixth Ave. (48th Be ) a4 ‘. 


PANSEATIONS Leen, Eucden Lo 


cretius, Martial, Ovid, Pausanius, Pindar. Plats 
Plautus, Pliny. 





Pratt, 6th Ave. and 12th St., N. Y. 


free. Address Box 462, Concord, Mass. 





ECUTORS and 





( TNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS SENT 


The Nation. 
MANUSCRIPTS } P05 


| GEO. P. MORRIS, 
and - W. GILMORE SIMMS, 


re 
Ps WN; sa 


G. LELAND, Ete. 


BOOKS. 


Rare and Curious, Fine Art and Illustrated, 
Americana, Natural History, ete., ete. 


Cataloques Issued—sent free 
WHAT IS YOUR SPECIALTY 


GEO. H. RIGBY, 


1113 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Ancient and Modern 
Works of Art, reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings, 
sculpture. and architecture, 
with views from all parts 
of the world. Send 15 cents 
for catalogues of 14,000 
subjects. List of World's 
Fair Views and Art at the 
Fair now ready. 

Lantern slides made to order from any of our 
subjects. Photograph Mounting in Albums or 
on cards a specialty. Albums supplied. 


Soule Photograph Co., 334 Wash'n St., Boston. 


Principal Agencies : New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 
W. 23d St.; Chicago, M. O’Brien & Son, 20S Wabash Ave.; 
Philadeiphia, J. E. McClees & Co., 1417 Chestnut St. 


PII WS WS VRAIS SFR NS 


Foreign 
Photographs. 


DIRECT JIJMPORTATIONS 
Catalogue ten thousand subjects, 10c 


C. H. DUNTON & CO., 


136 Boylston St., Boston. 
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DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
12. East FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW 
(West of Union Square), 


DEALER in VALUABLE OLD and NEW 


BOOKS. 


Priced Catalogues issued from time to time 
Sent gratis to any address. 


To Litrarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography. belles 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakespeariana, rare 
French Books, works of art, etc., ete., will be sent, post 
paid, upon request. 
¢#™ Attention is onled to this valuable collection. 
ENTANO'S, 
31U nion Square. Ne ow Y ork 


YORK 








American Magazines, Newspapers. and Jo urnals 
The Cosmopolitan @ $1.50 per year. Best magazine 

issued in America. The Division Visifer, @ MO) cents 

per year. Best non-partisan and nop sectarian tempe 

rance paper. Ask us t© quote on your wants. Mention 

Nation. 

AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY. 

1111 ARCH ST... PHILADELPHIA. PA 


MEYER BROS. & CO., 


13 WEST 24TH ST.. NEAR BROADWAY, 
LARGEST SELECTION OF FRENCH BOOKS. 
Importers and Publishers of French Books. Sole 
agents for A. Lemerre, Paria Catalogues mailed on ce 
mand. New books received from Paris 3 times a week 
Bindings, Rare Boos, Etchings, Prints, Photos, et< 
Special importations to order 


JAMES THIN, 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, 
55, South Bridge, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Will be pleased to send his CATALOGUES of 
Standard and Useful Box ks in all Departments of 
Lite rat ire, selected fro 
Volumes, post free on D app! iation 








» his great stock of wie 











xi 
B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
[LEMCKE & BUECHNER) 


BooKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS 





w72 ° \ } 

School and College Text. Books, Dictionaries, and 
Grammars of Anctent and Modern Languages 

FLCOGEL’S Great German and English Diet ‘ 
ry, 3 vols. Special terms for intratucts 

Thieme Preusser, Koehles amd the ieorma 
French, English, Italian Dictionaries 

Teubner and Tauchnitz Greek and Lat Texts 

Mail-orders for Books, Foreign or Ds st 
ceive immediate altentior 
LONDON PARIS LEIPZIG NEW YORK 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 
S10 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Large stock of Foreign Books, new as wel 
scarce, and sets of Periodicals 


as rare and 


Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1S04 now rewel vet 
Lowest rates, quick delivery 
Send for Catalogue 

BRANCHES 
London: 30 Wellingtor 
Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse 


ABOUT A) CATALOGUE. 


Our business ts buying and selling i Rooks, rangtne 
in size from a single book to lange and th us librar 
Throughout the vear we are « feret jobiots and r 
mainders of new and fast selling books, but bay 
those we can sell far below the publisher's price “ 
have { * atalo 





just issu 


stamp required 


g South oth Street, 
fi First door below Market St PHILAPELPRIA 
4 tu? — NCH BOOKS, 
Rooks, N WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, / sorter, SSI 
7 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK.  Cateleen 


FE. W. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 
254 Fifth Ave. between 28th and 29th Sts.. New York, 


Importers of Foreign Books: Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchn tz s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock matled 
ondemand. A large assortment always on hand, and 
hew books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 
issued. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


New lists now 
RARE wenn bt or bs ‘. 
Mare, |saectaty wei PORTRAITS 
BOOKS. buy and sell 
Literary curios 
AMERICAN PRESS CoO., Balgimore, Md. 


ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
Of Famous Peopl 
SEND PUR PRI E LISTS 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Foreign Booksel- 


KOEHLER, NEUMANN & CO., opsign Sinkoet 


ers, 149A Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. Subscriptions 
to Pertodicals Regular importations from Leipzig, 
Paris, London, ete. Tauchnitz British Authors, ete. 
VACK MBERS, VOLS ,AND. ETS 
of the ation bought, sok l, and exe hanged by A. 8. 
CLaRK, 34 Park Row, N.Y. Catalogue No. 35 ready. 


Hi | ny! ILLIAMS, 195 WEST 10TH ST7., 
. dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 
Sets, v Fat et or single numbers 


B ACK numbers and seta of ali magazines. For 
+ state wants to MaGaZINE EXCHANGE, 
Schoharie, N 











The Nation. 


[Vol. 58, No. 1504 








IN CHOOSING DRINKS AND 


HIRES’ 


| Rootbeer} 


WILL LINK YOUR THINKS. 
Deliciously Exhilarating, Spark- 


ling, Effervescent. Wholesome 
aswell. Purifies the blood, tick- 
les the palate. Ask your store- 
keeper for it. Get the Genuine. 
Send 2 cent stamp for beautiful picture cards 
and book. 








“He is WELL PAID that Is 


well SATISFIED.” 
—Merchant of Venice. 


The Verdict 


OF ALL WHO 


Columbia Bicycles 


of 1894 


Have made a great stride forward. They 
are a distinct triumph both in design aad 
construction, and must command the ad- 
miration of the wheel- i world. 
We believe they are des- tined 
to achieve the greatest popw- 
lar success in - his- 







ony of . ni eas . “rr us 
1 cee Si alla 
Legh 2 ae MUAAN 


be “American cai Our cata- 
logue will be of particular interest to every 
intending purchaser of a wheel. You ean 
obtain it ies at any Columbia agency, or 
we will mail it to you for two two-cent 
stamps. 

POPE MFG. Co., 

Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 
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- WE WANT YOU To TRY 


| GOLDEN SCEPIRE 


SMOKING TOBACCO. 


All the talk in the world will not convince you so 
quickly as a trial that it is almost PERFECTION. We 





Is that it 
SATISFIES EVERY DEMAND 
of the careful housekeeper for frying 


and shortening purposes. It is far 
cheaper than butter, more economical 
than lard because it goes twice as far, 
and is sure to —- good results 
without waste. Therefore 

IT PAYS WELL TO USE 


o{iglene 


GET THE GENUINE. 





will send on receipt of 10c, a sample to any 
fm address. Prices of Golden Sceptre, 1 Ib., 
| “a .30; 4 Ib., 40 cents, postage paid. Cata- 
A logu e free. 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City, 


Sold by all grocers in three 





FOR TEACHERS 


“HOW SHALL I TEACH?” 
Illustrates Dr. Lowell Mason’s celebrated system of in- 
struction. Price, 30 cents. 


“PESTALOZZIAN MUSIC TEACHER.” 
An inductive class instructor in elementary music. 
iscusses form, number, arithmetic. language, grammar, 

psychology, etc., in their relation to music. $1.50. 


“EMERSON’S VOCAL METHOD FOR 
CONTRALTO, BARITONE, 
AND BASS.” 


y L.O, Emerson. A concise method for voice train- 
a4 The ability of the author insures the best instruc 
tion. The method is Seas 9 4 interesting, being free 
Srom monotonous studies. $1.50. 


“EMERSON’S VOCAL METHOD FOR 


SOPRANO, OR MEZZO-SOPRANO.” 

By L. O. Emerson. One of the most thorough methods 
for training the voice. We especially commend it to 
teachers and — as being the most helpful method 
extant, Paice $1.5¢ 


‘““ BASSINI’S ART OF SINGING.” 
Edited by R. Storrs Wiruiams. A practical text-book 
for the cultivation of the haga It treats the subject in 
a forcible, scientific man Prices: Soprano or Mez- 
~ Soprano complete, $3; gy Me, $2.50; Tenor, $3; 
ariione, $3. 





Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of rrice. 


Oliver Ditson Company 


453 to 463 Washington St., Boston, 
C.H.Ditson&Co.,N. Y.].£. Ditson&Co., Phila 


A SUMMER RESIDENCE to .be Let at 


‘2 Buzzard’s Bay. 


Address Box 5129, Boston P. oO 
COTTAGE AT MT. DESERT, 


For rent 1894. Twelve-room cottage, near the shore. 
Excellent location; sanitary plumbing; grand ocean 
and mountain views; new = convenient. 

Apply to M. TIBBETTS, 
Seal Harbor, Mt. Desert, Me. 











and five pound pails. 








The Library of American Literature Made only by 
hc Ms cag Fei nae of pow agente of end THE 
country from the nning un e present time. 
1,207 — ry re — ary, a 871 selec a Bi- N. K. FAIRBANK 
ograp y of each author. 
Send three 2-cent stamps for fine illustrated spect- COMPANY 


men to 


WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, eae 
22 East 16th St., N. Y. City 


and learn how to buy it by easy payments for 
ONLY 10 CENTS A DAY. 


MRS. PEARY. 


MY ARCTIC JOURNAL. 

‘*We do not know which to admire the most, Mrs. 
Peary’s delightfully entertaining story or the won- 
derful ictures which are re uced from her ca- 
mera. ’’—Boston Herald. Price, $2.00. 

CONTEMPORARY PUB. CO., 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 
We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
Letters and make Cable Transfers of money to 
of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies; 
also make collections and issue Com- 
Credit mercial and Travellers’ Credits, availa- 
° ble in all parts of the world. 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 


Chicago, New York, Boston, 
Montreal, San F rancisco, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis. 











UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 


Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave.,near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 























RL. tI OD 455 Jo PURE BI 


GSED IN HOSPITALS. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 














